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NEW AMERICAN CHARTS. 


These Charts are finely printed 
(with a beautiful red border) in 
bold clear type, which was all 
made expressly for the purpose. 
The matter is pleasing and attract- 
ive, and the illustrations are appro- 
priate. 

In Nos. 15 and 16, and in the 
phonic spelling exercises of the 
other charts, st/ent /etters are indi- 
cated by a novel and original de- 
vice. A Pair of 


ORDER OF TEACHING TO READ. fe Handsome 
Sona === PH Japanned Iron Brackets, 


ee TLADELPULA, to be fastened to the wall or black- 

& board, from which the charts can be 
suspended, will be furnished with 
each set, without extra charge. If 
preferred, cords may be used in- 
stead of brackets. (See illustra- 
tions). ; 

We believe that these Charts will 
impart more information than any 
other series published, and that 
they will be wanted in every 
school. 


30 Numbers in a Set. 
26 x 33 Inches in Size. 


On Walnut Rollers with Brackets. 


Only $5.00 per Set. 


CHELL'S Y NEW | OUTLINE MAPS. | 


Excelling All Others in Beauty, Accuracy and Cheapness. 
I—_SMAL}L SERIES. 


With or without Names. 
Only Ten Dollars a Set. 
A Key gratis with each set. The lowest priced Wall Maps published. 


Il.—_LARGE SERIES. 
Without Nancs. On Rollers. 
Only Twenty Dollars a Set. 
A Key gratis with each set.. 


New Wall Map of Pennsylvania. 


This map is 6xq feet in size, printed on fine paper, handsomely colored by counties, varnished, backed 
with muslin, strongly mounted on rollers and adapted to Office, Family and School use. It 
represents the location of all Cities, Boroughs, Towns, and Post Offices, together with the Rivers, Moun- 
ains, Railroads and Canals, and we believe it to be Complete in every particular 


Price—Only Five Dollars. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


HERE isan old saying which, like most 
maxims, is partly true and partly false, 
‘¢ As is the teacher, so is the school.”’ It there- 
fore follows that he who would encourage in- 
dustrial pursuits in his pupils, must be him- 
self a worker. 


thereto; if, when a thing needs to be done, 
he is not afraid to put his own shoulder to 
the wheel; if he honors those who work in 
other fields, and shows that he honors them ; 
then he is ready to instruct his pupils in that 
grandest of all lessons, the dignity of labor. 

Let him teach, first of all, that labor is not 
a curse, but a blessing; that work is noble, 
and idleness a crime—for the great universe 
which fills all space, this beautiful earth upon 
which we live, and even we ourselves, are but 
the handiwork of God, our Father and 
Creator; the Christ, who came to take away 
the evil from the punishment pronounced 
upon Adam, said, 
hitherto, and I work ;’’ and we can show our 


love to God and our gratitude for His mani- | 


fold blessings, only by the work that we do ; 
for men, like trees, are ‘‘known by their 
fruits.”’ 

There is no better subject for a first lesson 
in industry than the parable of the talents. It 
teaches so plainly that God demands of all 
of us the improvement of such gifts as we 
have, whether great or small; and that he 
who does the best he can, be that best ever 
so insignificant to mortal eyes, shall receive 


If the teacher is diligent in| 
his own profession and all that pertains | 


‘*My Father worketh | 


| the reward, ‘* Welldone, thou good and faith- 
ful servant.’’ 

Having taught his pupils that all honest 
work is honorable, and that we should 

Be content, in work, 
To do the thing one can, and not presume 
To fret because ’tis little,— 

It is the next duty of the teacher to point 
out to his pupils the different avocations in 
| life which are open to them, and to discuss 
their respective advantages and disadvantages. 
In order to check the growing mania for the 
learned professions, he should tell his pupils 
| how overcrowded these already are ; he ought 
| to show them that the prosperity of a nation 
| rests, not upon the lawyers, doctors, and 
|merchants, but upon the farmers, manufac- 
| turers, artisans, and inventors; and that 
| while the former may sometimes gain colossal 
fortunes or world-wide renown, it is among 
| the latter that we oftenest find the comfort, 
/ease, and independence, which characterize 


the true American home. 

| There is, perhaps, one child in ten who 
| has such a strong natural bent for some espe- 
| cial pursuit, that it is only necessary to say, 
** Cultivate your talent, and do the work in 
the world which God has designed you to 
do.’’ The other nine children have no espe- 
cial gift, and would probably succeed equally 
well in.any of a dozen callings. These may 
choose such careers as circumstances open to 
them, and, if possible, the decision should be 
reached before they leave the school-room. 
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Having made their choice, let them prepare 
themselves to be thorough workmen, so that 
they may honor their calling and go up 
higher every year. 

The teacher should acquaint himself with 
what his boys and girls intend to be, and, in 
a measure, adapt his instruction to their 
future needs. One tendency of our present 
educational system is to crush out all individ. 
uality; a certain amount of machine-work 
and routine and drill is inevitable; but he 


1 


. ° | 
who does not supplement this with a deep | 
| for a general exhibition of pupils’ work, and 


well of knowledge where those who are thirsty 
may come and drink living water, can do but 


little toward fitting his pupils for future use- | 


fulness in any career. 
It is the duty of the teacher to encourage 


the girls, as well as the boys, to fit themselves | 


for some occupation in life. It so often hap 
pens that a woman is thrown upon her own 
resources, and is obliged to maintain not only 
herself but others, that it is almost criminal for 
a girl to be allowed to grow up without receiv 
ing, in some way, such an education as will 
make her self-supporting Let her learn how 
to do some one thing well, if it be but cook- 
ing, or whitewashing, 
No girl or woman who has good health, and 
can do house work even moderately well, 
need starve while the present scarcity of 
in-door help continues; and if teachers will 
only teach their girls that a house-maid who 
does her work conscientiously is just as 
worthy of honor as a seamstress, a milliner, 
a saleslady, or a teacher, the reign of igno 
rant foreigners in our kitchens will be over ; 
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those parents who are qualified to do so, 
would be stimulated to give their children 
instruction in various kinds of handiwork 
which they often neglect through carelessness : 
pupils whose parents are as ignorant as them- 
selves, would learn much from their more 
favored classmates ; and thus all would obtain 
a supplementary education which the teacher 
has neither time nor opportunity to give. 
This idea might be taken up by a township, 
instead of by a single school. ‘The directors 
and teachers might appcint a time and place 


offer premiums for the best. It is barely 
possible that such a display would be product- 
ive of quite as good results as an annual 
reunion where children exhibit themselves, 
their voices, and their clothes, and astonish 
their delighted parents by spelling dozens of 
hard words of whose meaning they are ignor- 


}ant, and which they will probably never use 


or general house-work. | 


many a housekeeper will find the rest for | 


which she sighs, and many a poor girl a com- 
fortable and happy home. 


in the whole cour.e of their lives. 


> 


TREES AROUND SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


MORE desolate place than the ordinary 

\ country scliool- house yard would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. ‘The building itself is com- 
monly anything but an inviting structure. 
Its plain, shabby, weather-beaten appearance 
has no charm for the eye, and, as if to make 
it as repulsive as possible, it is set down in 
the centre of a patch of ground primevally 
rough, wherein, as in the sluggard’s garden 
of which the poet sings, one may see the wild 
brier, and the thorn, and the thistle, growing 
higher and IMgher. But even where public 


| spirit has risen to the pitch of providing a 


Thus far we have only suggested what | 
still left in its native rudeness, bare of trees, 
| but rampant with tangled, unsightly weeds. 


teachers may do indirectly to encourage in- 
dustrial pursuits. ‘To point out what may be 


done directly is much more difficult; for 


theories are worth but little that have not 
been tried in the crucible of practice. What 
ever may be practicable in our large cities, it 
is not at present possible to establish free 
technical schools in rural neighborhoods ; 
but something can be done to awaken in our 


boys and girls a desire to learn how to work, | 


comparatively attractive building, the yard is 


This is not at all as it should be. ‘There 
is no reason in the world why country school- 
yards should be such unattractive places. It 
would hardly be in keeping with the purpose 
of the yard to attempt any elaborate orna- 
mentation ; but surely it might be made more 


| ayreeable to the eye than is usually the case, 


and to arouse parents to the necessity of | 


fostering, early in life, habits of industry and 
self-reliance. 
Instead of, or in connection with, the 


literary entertainments that are given in many | 
schools, the teacher might, once a year, hold | 


an exhibition of useful articles manufactured 
by the pupils themselves, and invite all the 
parents to come and see them. In this way 


with very little expenditure of time and 
trouble. Every yard should be nicely sodded, 
and, if the farmers of the district are so fool- 
ish as to let their cattle run at large, neatly 
fenced in; and trees should be planted 
around the house, both for their grateful 
shade in summer and for their beauty at all 
seasons. By such simple means even a shabby 
house may be made less uninviting, and the 
finer structure be set off to better advantage. 
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Does any one ask, What is the use? Can't 
children learn just as well in a school-house 
standing in a bare, neglected yard, as in one 
surrounded by neatly-kept sod and pleasant 
shade? Well, perhaps so; but “it is not all 
of life to live,’’ and there is an education of 
brain and heart through the eye which has its 
importance in the development of a well- 
rounded character. A school-house whose 
grounds are made attractive will, moreover, 
have a stronger hold upon the affections of 
the scholars than one whose surroundings are 
uncouth or offensive, and they will more 
willingly go to such a school than to one 
about which there are no pleasant external 
features, 

A few days’ work in -fall and spring, by a 
few public-spirited men in each school dis- 
trict, would soon transform the school yards 
of the State from their present dreary aspect 
into bright and pretty patches, a source of 
pleasure to the scholars and of pride to the 
district. 

And in planting the trees there should be 
not the slightest objections to including in the 
list a few fruit and nut trees. We remember 
one—and just one—school-yard in which 
grew a prolific apple-tree ; and the delight it 
gave the boys and girls to watch the maturing 
fruit, and to gather it when ripe, is past all 
telling. It isa simple matter to provide such 
innocent enjoyments for our children, and 
school trustees and parents ought to be will- 
ing to devote the few dollars and the little 
time required to provide them. Let us have 
trees in our school-house yards—American 
Volunteer, Carlisle. 


——— >- 


A GERMAN COMMON SCHOOL. 


JOHN M. GREGORY, 


President of Illinois State University. 


[The school described below by Dr. Gregory is a 
fair representative of hundreds of village and coun- 
try schools in Germany. They have excellences, 
but they have also very serious defects). On the 
whole, I do not think them superior to “chools of a 
similar class in this country.—ED. ] 

Durinc part of the past summer I spent 
some time in that wild heart of Germany, the 
great Thuringian forest. Nearly half of this 
region is covered with artificial forests of dark 
pines and other evergreens, amid which are 
scattered numerous villages of the German 
peasantry. The little village of Georgen- 
thal, in which I was stopping, contains a pop- 
ulation of five or six hundred, including 
about one hundred and twenty children of 





the school ages. Having for a long time de- 
sired to see the common country school in 
Germany, I sought the acquaintance of the 
master, and obtained permission to visit his 
school the next day. As in nearly all such 
schools in Germany, the master lives in the 
school-house, the building being provided 
with a residence at one end, the school rooms 
at the other. The school children of the vil- 
lage had been divided into three grades for 
the convenience of the teacher, who received 
and instructed each grade by itself. The ses- 
sion opened at half-past six o’clock in the 
morning in the summer, and continued ordi- 
narily until 2 o’clock p.m On Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, which are half-holidays, the 
session closed at 11 a.m. We reached the 
school house at a little past seven, the school 
having already been in session for nearly an 
hour. The students of the two higher grades 
were present when we entered, those of one 
grade being engaged in studies in the rear 
part of the room, while the other grade were 
under instruction in front. The school-room 
itself was about twenty-two feet in breadth 
by fifty or sixty in length, and was furnished 
with desks and seats stretching across the 
room, leaving aisles of about three feet in 
width at each side. Each desk accommo- 
dated ten or twelve pupils. Besides these 
desks, there were a table and seat for the 
teacher, and a few small blackboards hung 
upon the walls almost out of the scholars’ 
reach. ‘The room and its furniture were 
much inferior to our public school rooms in 
general, in this country. In other villages I 
found sometimes new school buildings of 
superior construction, and furnished much 
more nearly like our own. 

The students remained in their seats during 
the hour of instruction, while the master, a 
tall, thin, nervous, active man about fifty 
years of age, walked the floor in front of 
them. Monitors were sometimes employed 
at the rear end of the room to preserve order, 
but frequently the master’s voice or whistle 
was required to hush some noisy scholar or 
group. ‘The lessons had evidently been pre- 
scribed and studied by the pupils, but the in- 
struction was given orally by the master, and 
usua!ly without the aid of the book, except 
in the lessons in the German language, in 
reading, and in mental arithmetic. The 
method was familiar and colloquial, the 
teacher drawing from his own stores of 
knowledge, both to propound new questions 
and to illustrate those in the book. His air 
was animated even to eagerness, and the pu- 
pils responded in most cases with interest and 
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vivacity. The blackboard was sometimes 
brought into use, either by the teacher him- 
self or by some pupil who was sent to write 
a word or solve a problem Rough pieces of 
chalk were used for marking, in place of the 
slender crayons employed by us. ‘The time 
given to each lesson or exercise was, for that 
day at least, only a few minutes, not exceed- 
ing fifteen or twenty for the longest ; and the 
teacher passed from one subject to another 
with the same class, pausing only to change 
the book. This school had little apparatus, 
but in some of the other village schools we 
saw charts, globes, and apparatus for the il- 
Justration of arithmetic and other common 
branches. The air of the room was, most of 
the time, in frightful condition, ventilation 
being almost wholly neglected. ‘Though it 
was summer time, both doors and windows 
were closed, and nothing but our desire to 
see the exercises through could induce us to 
remain. As it was, one of our number was 
obliged to leave the room twice during the 
session, to get fresh air. In the better schools 
it is claimed that the ventilation is carefully 
provided for, and that the teachers are en- 
joined to keep strict watch of the condition 
of the atmosphere of their rooms. 

At nine o’clock, the exercises of the two 
higher grades were finished, and the pupils 


left. The teacher’s daughter brought him | 
| or gymnastics, is taught only once a week, on 


his breakfast—a cup of coffee and some 
bread—upon a server ; and while he was eat- 
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All the pupils, old or young, used copy- 
books or slates for writing, drawing, and 
other exercises, and these were shown to the 
teacher. Singing was occasionally intro- 
duced, the master leading in some appropri- 
ate school song. 

At eleven o’clock the exercises closed for 
the day, and the children were dismissed. 
The teacher, in answer to our questions, 
showed us his daily record of work done. 
This was made upon large blanks prepared 
for the purpose, with a space in the left-hand 
margin for the names of classes or grades, 
and in the ten columns occupying the remain- 
der of the double page were entered the ten 
studies which constituted the round of in- 
struction. At the head of each column was 
printed the name of the study. These ten 
studies were as follows: Religion, reading, 
German language, spelling, and writing, 
reckoning or arithmetic, erdkunde, or geog- 
raphy, we/tkunde, or astronomical knowledge, 


|} embracing the causes of day and night, the 


ing it, the little children constituting the | 


third or primary grade, and numbering about 
forty, entered the room 
breakfast was finished, the little folks were in 
their seats, and the work of their instruction 
began. In their case it was more purely oral 


By the time the | 


than with the larger pupils, and much more | 


time was devoted to the reading lessons, and 
the study of language in connection with 
them. These lessons were also made the ve- 
hicle for instruction in regard to common 
things, such as the habits of animals, the em- 
ployments of men, the qualities of trees and 


| nent teachers. 


plants, and the uses of tools and furniture. | 


We should call them here ‘ lessons upon ob-’ 


jects,” or common things. All new words | 


were spelled phonetically, and the children 
were drilled in the correct use and pronuncia- 
tion of the German language. As the Ger- 
man language is spelled phonetically. no such 
waste of time arises in the study of ortho- 
graphy as is required in our own schools. 
When the pupil has learned to read and pro- 
nounce a sentence correctly, he can spell all 
the words in it, as a matter of course. 


| story of King David. 


seasons, etc., drawing, history, and turning, 
or gymnastics, Each day the teacher is re- 
quired to enter opposite the names of the 
class the work done under each of these 
heads, That, for instance, under the head of 
religion, the day of our visit, was the Bible 
All of the topics are 
not taught every day toeach class. Turning, 


some apparatus provided in a grove, some 
distance from the school-house. When the 
school is visited by the inspectors, this record 
of daily work is shown them, and it is ex- 
pected that the scholars will be prepared for 
examination on any part of the topics already 
passed over, as shown by the record. 

Ihe social position held by the teacher as 
one of the chief men of the village, and 
standing next to the clergyman and among 
the magistrates, furnishes a good argument 
for the German system of trained and perma- 
After thirty years of service 
the German schoolmaster is entitled to with- 
draw at any time from service, with a pen- 
sion. This pension is in proportion to his 
full time of teaching. If he has taught fifty 
years, the pension is equal to his full stipend. 
Under this arrangement, the teacher holds 
an honored position while in service, and is 
not liable to be left destitute when no longer 
able to teach. The school did not seem to 
us superior to the village schools in America 
of equal size, but nevertheless it gave usa 
good opinion of the general efficiency of the 


| German school system. 
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The daily life of the Germans shows but | 


little of the activity and variety of the ordi 
nary life of American citizens, and the Ger- 
man education lacks, therefore, that supple- 
mentary and potential life-training which has 
so much to do in moulding the character and 
developing the intelligence of the average 
Am>rican, N. E. Fournal of Education. 


See eee — 


TOM BROWN AT RUGBY. 





REV. GEO. P. HAYS. 





T is now generally understood by teachers, 
that old whittled benches are the best as- 

surances of more whittling; and old un- 
effaced wall marks the seed of more marks. 
So class reunions, at which old students re- 
hearse all of their mischief as romantic exploits 
are well-known fruitful breeders of future 
mischief. Hon. James P. Sterrett, now of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, said in 
reference to a collection of printed docu- 
ments connected with an old college quarrel : 
‘*The best thing is to burn these. Their 
preservation and perusal can only do harm.” 
Wherever in any institution any given form 
of disorder comes to be considered the work 
of a certain class (as hazing is looked on as 
a Sophomore’s privilege and duty in some 
colleges), so that the other students are at 
liberty to twit them as stupid if they neglect 
it, that form of mischief will continue to 
flourish. Wherever ‘stealing ducks, fishing 
in forbidden streams, visiting orchards and 
gardens for no good purpose,’’ are to be 
called ‘‘mere love of adventure,’’ and ex- 
cused because ‘‘ there was no design to do 
harm or give annoyance,’’ those of us who 
have ducks, orchards and gardens near towns 
must learn that theft is not stealing, or seek 
to limit the circulation of Zhe Journal. 

That is precisely the spirit of Tom Brown 
at Rugby. Just because it is so well written, 
and sugar-coats so well with good things the 
romantic and attractive narrative of uncon- 
demned vice and crime, it does the more 
harm. Essentially and fundamentally it de- 
fends ‘‘ fagging,’’ a species of cowardly op 
pression of the young and weak by the old 
and strong, compared with which American 
‘‘hazing’’ with all its meanness is respectable. 
To defend Tom Brown by saying its author 
is now in this country ona good errand seems 
irrelevant. It is, however, as logical to class 
all boys as quiet, tame, effeminate, unnaturally 
pious fellows or ‘tom Browns. Have the 
readers of Zhe Journal seen but two kinds of 
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boys, the ‘‘ pious goody-goodies”’ and the 
«devil may-care ’’ idlers? Some of us have 
seen multitudes of hearty, self-reliant, work- 
ing boys, who look on vice as silly and dis- 
graceful—real frolic and play as legitimate 
and hea!thful, and honest study as the manly 
road to manhood. A doubt is suggested 
whether I have had experience to justify a 
condemnation of !om Brown. 1 know its 
influence on me and my college chums was al- 
together evil. I have seen its evil influence 
since. The fight with Slogger Williams was 
essentially a duel, and provokes that spirit. 
It is the Hng/ish spirit which I for one wish 
opposed—not encouraged—in our American 
schools. 

With these views, you must excuse me, Mr. 
Editor, from the intellectual du-l] to which 
the last two sentences of your article invite 
me. I well know that multitudes of teachers 
will not agree with my views; but I am not 
in the habit of surrendering my opinions 
without a satisfactory reason, any more than 
I ask others to agree to mine unless my rea- 
sons satisfy them If President Elliott's 
estimate of European Universities, uttered 
at Elmira at the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, or that (which I quoted ) of President 
Porter in ‘‘ American Colleges and the Amer- 
ican Public,’’ page rog, or that of my boy- 
hood’s friend, Rev. W. P. McNary, of 
Bloomington, Indiana, who saw the German 
duelling, are near the truth, those schools 
are no models for us. Tom Brown at Rugby 
is the average academy boy, and the idle, 
worthless Tom Brown at Oxford the natural 
and usual university student. 


= > 


OFFICE OF THE COMIC IN TEACHING AND 
SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

REV. JOHN S. STAHR, 

Victor Huco has defined man as “ the animal that 
laughs.”” This definition may be criticised, no doubt, 
as failing to set forth the highest capacities of man, 
and yet it is most happy; it is the work of a genius, 
inasmuch as it fixes upon a characteristic with which 
every one is familiar, and which at one stroke dis- 
tinguishes man from every other creature that walks 
the earth. Of course, laughter, as such a distinguish- 
ing characteristic, does not mean the grinning of the 
monkey, the senseless giggle of the giddy and thought- 
less, or the hollow cachinnation of the idiot or fool, 
It is an action of which, at the proper time and place, 
the grave and thoughtful need not be ashamed. In 
one sense it is the ripe fruit of the innocent smile that 
wreathes the lips of even infancy and childhood, de- 
noting pleasure and good-will. In its growth and 
development it strikes root deep in the core of our 
being, and when genuine, in its consummation it stirs 
up every faculty and fibre of our nature, which for the 
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time dance in full riot through each other, imparting 
health and strength, satisfaction and enjoyment, and 
thus we are bound with the cords of sympathy and 
large-hearted charity to those who are around us, 
The first impressions I received at school were to 
the effect that however innocent laughter might be 
outside, there was no room for it in the school-room 
during school hours. 
expected to be as sober as a judge, and we would not 
have been surprised much more to hear him swear 
than to see him give way to laughter. I remember 
very well how I wondered whether I would not lose 
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The teacher, at all events, was 


my influence over my pupils when I began to teach, | 


if I were to laugh heartily with them over some funny 
incident. Our forefathers were, perhaps, too stern 
and grave in church and school. But the tendency 
of the present genera:ion is the other way. As a 
general thing an audience is delighted with what is 
comic. A good joke usually “ brings down the 
house,” while a striking truth or a burst of real elo- 
quence often passes unnoticed. 

In addressing you on this subject to-day, I do not 
wish to be comic, if I can help it. I want to be yery 


practical, and go to the point as directly as I can. To | 


do this I must first tell you what I mean by the comic 
and then try to find its office, for the latter will nec- 
essarily depend upon the former. 

But let me say first of all, that I do not believe in 
turning everything into fun to make it interesting, any 
more than I would think of m:king a “square meal 
on sugar, saltand pepper, There are some persons who 
care very little for what you say unless it is peppered 
with wit, or sugared with humor. But let us not for 


get that there is no royal road to learning. ‘The ac- 
quisition of knowledge is work and not play. Fun 


cannot take the place of close application and real 
grappling with difficulties in the school-room. Truth 
is not comic, and the acquisition of knowledge is al- 
ways interesting enough for its own sake. Certain 
subjects indeed, from their very nature, do not make 
room for the comic at all. ‘“ Fools make a mock at 
sin,” Prov. xiv. 9. 
comic has an office, a subordinate one no doubt, but 
yet an important office, in school work. 

A wealthy but illiterate tobacco dealer in London 


But for all that I believe that the | 


who had amassed an ‘ample fortune by his trade, | 


thought it would be very fine to have a coat of arms 
or at least a motto on his coach. Fle applied to Cur 
ran for this purpose, who suggested * Quid rides,” 
saying that it had the advantage of being both English 
and Latin. Let us take this answer though in a dif- 
ferent sense, and see, if we can, why we daugh. 

Addison adopts Hobbes’ suggestion that laughter 
is caused by a sudden sense of our own superiority 
in point of knowledge, either over others, or over 
ourselves in a previous condition, But this is not 
sufficient at all, and would at best be very unamiable, 
Others have supposed that laughter is caused by the 
sense of a contradiction, of something incongruous or 
absurd. Butacontradiction or absurdity by no means 
necessarily produces the sense of the comic. 
a disappointed expectation may produce sorrow, grief 
or pity, quite as readily as the pleasurable feeling 
which causes us to break into laughter. 

The comic belongs to the esthetic sphere, and from 
this standpoint only can we properly understand it. 
Let us see whether we can make out its pedigree, 

The esthetic movement starts with the conception 
of simple beauty. ‘This does not hold in bare form or 


mere outline, the discernment of which gives us the 
sense of beauty. 


If that were so, the different orders 


So also 
| tentment, hope and charity. 


| 


| each 
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of animals would have a sense of beauty too. Beauty 
is created by the phantasy or imagination, and holds 
in the immediate perception of two factors, one ma- 
terial, immediately confronting the senses, the other 
not material, lying back of the former and shining 
out through it. ‘The latter we call the zdea, the other 
the form. I veuture to define the zdea for our present 
purpose as that which denotes the inmost nature, the 
essence of an object as it is apprehended by the 
human spirit. The form is the definite circumscribed 
material which is the immediate object of sense per- 
ception, whether of the eye or the ear. Beauty is 
the union of these two, the presence and the percep- 
tion of such presence of the idea in the form, so that 
you see only the former in and through the latter. 

In the case of simple beauty these two factors ex- 
actly balance each other; they are in equilibrium, 
But this relation may be disturbed so that one or the 
other factor gains the ascendency. In the first place 
the idea may transcend the form, so that while it <s 
still bound to the form, it goes beyond it in the way 
of infinite enlargement, and brings home to us the 
sense of an overpowering presence in comparison with 
which the form shrinks into insignificance. This 
gives us the On the other hand the ascend- 
ency may be on the side of the form. The pendulum 
having swung to one side, returns and swings just as 
far to the other. So the reaction from the sublime, 
where the form is out of all proportion to the idea, 
may land usin ¢4e comic. There is therefore profound 
philosophy in the saying that it is but.a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous. The comic then involves 
first, the pretense of something great, and secondly, 
the contradiction or upsetting of this pretense; a sub- 
limity and its confusion. The two must not, however, 
be held apart in thought, or their relation determined 
by the understanding ; that would give us a logical 
contradiction. They must be viewed together as in 
other, and their relation must be perceived im- 
mediately, at one stroke, by feeling. In this way we 
see a flash of appositeness in the contradiction, sense 


ublime. 


in nonsense, and the result is a feeling of relief. The 
mind vibrates with lightning rapidity from one side 
of the contradiction to the other, and in the result 
becomes reconciled to it. The whole frame is con- 
vulsed, thought is suspended, “all our powers dance 
in free mirth ” until laughter frees the soul. 

There is a progressive development of the comic 
idea beginning with the naive or unconscious comic, 
passing through the stages of durlesgue, wit, and 
humor, until in the last, which we regard as the high- 
est form of the comic, we become fully reconciled to 
the contradiction. That which is at first repulsive 
and hateful, may thus become esthetic, and fer this 
reason even vulgarity and obscenity are sometimes 
endured and laughed at in a joke by those who, when 
not thus thrown off their guard, would scorn them 
like a loathsome reptile. 

The office of the comic then is to reconcile contra- 
dictions, to smooth down asperities, “to pour Lethe 
and to inspire us with con- 
Wit, indeed, may be 
caustic, and sarcasm may cut and wound, but genuine 
humor canses the heart to go forth in love and charity 
toward all mankind. How often is a heated and 
angry discussion made to terminate pleasantly by a 
happy stroke of humor which joins the two parties in 
a hearty laugh! 

Applying what we have thus said to the work of 
the teacher, I would again caution against the sub- 
stitution of the comic for close application and hard 


upon the troubled spirit,” 
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work, Its place must be subordinate, and if held in | 
this relation its effect cannot but be salutary, like oil 
upon machinery when judiciously applied. It will 
serve to fix and keep alive the interest of the pupils ; 
or to impress particular points indelibly upon the 
mind. In government it is a two-edged sword, 
Under no circumstances let sarcasm be made an in- 
strument of cruelty to timid, sensitive children, who 
wince under its application as their quivering flesh 
would under the branding-iron. But even ridicule, 
if carefully and judiciously used, may be a powerful 
means of restraint, and be a spur to industry where 
all other means prove unavailing. 

In all cases the comic must be used only with tact 
and discretion, A/ade wp wit will not answer the 
purpose, although pupils may laugh “ with counter- 
feited glee.” Do not allow your sense of humor to 
get the better of your moral judgment. Turn inci- 
dents to account. Laugh with, not at your pupils. 
Let cheerfulness, good will, and large-hearted charity 
abound, Thus will humor produce good humor, and 
bless your work like the gentle rain or the early dew. 


CO-EDUCATION AT MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY. 





PREST. J. B. ANGELL. 


ie is nine years since the first woman was 
formally admitted to this university. It is 
proper to say that usages in the West had 
fairly prepared the way for the admission of 
women to this institution. The idea of co- 
education was familiar to the public. Public 
opinion expressed itself, both in the legisla- 
ture and otherwise, so strongly in favor of 
the admission of women to the university, 
that it was deemed wise to defer to it. 

I think the opposition to receiving women 
was due to the fear (1) that some young men 
might be turned away from here; (2) that 
the health of the women would suffer from 
the attempt to pursue a thorough course of 
study here; (3) that the women would not 
be able to master the severer studies; and (4) 
that embarrassments might arise from the 
lack of thoughtfulness and discretion on the 
part of some of the young men and the 
young women, left largely to themselves and 
away from home. 

We have now had nine years’ experience 
in co education. We have had women study- 
ing in every department—the Literary or | 
Collegiate, the Medical Schools (the Old | 
School and the Homeeopathic), the Law 
School, the Pharmacy School, and the Den- 
tal College. The number has risen from 34 | 
in 1871 to 132 in 1879. We now have 1209. | 
We have never made a single new law or | 
regulation in consequence of their coming. | 

What, now, can we say of the fears which | 
were entertained at the outset ? First, I think 





it possible that some young men who had 
thought of coming here were at first turned 
from us to some other college ; but I cannot 
say that I know of anysuch case. Second, I 
think the solicitude concerning the health of 
the women has not proved well-founded. On 
the contrary, I am convinced that a young 
woman, coming here in fair health, devoting 
herself to her appointed work, not going too 
much into society, but living with reasonable 
prudence and care of herself, is quite as likely 
to be in good health at the time of her gradu- 
ation as she would have been if she had re- 
mained at home. The regularity of the life and 
the deep interest which it awakens and main- 
tains, are manifestly conducive to mental and 
bodily health. 

Third, there is no branch of study pursued 
in any of our schools in which some women 
have not done superior work. It was soon 
found that in those studies which are thought 
to make the most strenuous demand on the 
intellect, some of the women took equal rank 
with the best men. They have desired and 
have received no favors. After graduation, 


a fair proportion have secured positions of 


eminent usefulness, especially as teachers and 


| as physicians. Some of them have been en- 


gaged in teaching the Greek ana the Latin in 
our preparatory schools. Five of our gradu- 
ates have been called to the Faculty of 
Wellesley College. 

Fourth, the relations of the sexes to each 
other here are those of well-bred men and 
well-bred women, and are not, in fact, in the 
least degree embarrassing to us. 


- — 


STAR STUDY. 


RE ORGANIZATION OF STAR CLUB. 


FULL house was present (December 
A 6th) at the re-organization of the Star 
Club of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, which did such remarkable work last 
winter in popularizing the science of Astron- 
omy under the familiar name of Star Study. 
Thousands of people last season followed the 
reports of the proceedings of this Club, and 
the number will be still greater during the 
coming winter and spring. ‘The list assigned 
was placed on the blackboard by Mr. McCas- 
key, with simple diagrams to aid in identify- 


ing individual stars. The newly organized , 


Club took a strong grip on its work in a gen- 
erous list of sixteen prominent stars, which 
are described in the extended report, herewith 
presented, of the 
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REMARKS OF MR, J. P. MCCASKEY. 


The purpose of the Star Club, as I under- 
stand it, is simple enjoyment—not that eva- | 
nescent enjoyment, innocent though it may 
be, which passes with the hour and leaves 
nothing behind it; much less that which, 
passing, leaves but vain regrets for time mis- 
spent and opportunities wasted. It is rather 
of the kind qne gets from wandering in 
pleasure grounds on glad June days, the per- 
fume of whos: roses pervades the atmosphere 
of all after-life ; or from holiday climbing of 
wooded hillside or loftier mountain range, 
through fern and brake and blooming wild 
flowers, the deep sky overhead, the fair land- 
scape spreading far in the distance, and the 
broad river below, coming, like life, we know 
not whence, into our horizon, and passing 
beyond it—again like human life—we know 
not whither. 

The days were good, though there may 
have been some toil in the climbing, for the 
higher we climbed the broader grew the hori- 
zon that bounded our vision. So the nights 
were good, for the go'den stars were in them | 
—far too good, in their results at least, not | 
to be repeated. 

We come again, therefore, to the same 
bright sun, the physical source of all life 
upon our planet ; to the same fair moon, the 
same old stars. We see again the slow-mov 
ing Jupiter gaining by degrees upon his 
slower-moving brother-planet Saturn, while 
Venus, now in the western sky of early even- 
ing, is only less splendid than Jupiter himself. 
By nine o’clock of evening now the whole 
eastern sky, from the meridian to the horizon, 
is brilliant with the glory of stars and star 
groups—no other equal sweep of the heavens 
being comparable to this in the richness of its 
starry splendors. 

Here are the Pleiades and the Hyades, with 
the ruby star Aldebaran; the Great Dog, | 
with Sirius blazing as only Sirius can, and its 
beautiful triangle lying low towards the hori 
zon; the Little Dog, and its bright star Pro- 
cyon; the magnificent constellation Orion ; 
Castor and Pollux of the Twins; and, farther 
to the north, Capella and her kids. All of 
these and many more we hope in due time to 
give place again upon our list. But as the 
constellations nearing the western horizon 
will be first to disappear, it is these to which 
we must first give special attention. 

Last winter we began with Arcturus. 





Our 


present list will begin with Deneb, also known 
as Arided, in the head of the Northern Cross, 
which now stands, at eight o'clock in the eve- 
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ning, a very conspicuous star group in the 
northwestern sky. To fix this beautiful fig- 
ure, which is a well-proportioned Roman cross 
in the constellation of the Swan, we makea 
large triangle of the three most brilliant stars 
in that quarter of the heavens—all of these 
stars being of the first magnitude. With 
Deneb at the vertex, which is the star in our 
triangle nearest the meridian overhead, the 
two stars at the angles of the base are Altair 
in the Eagle and Vega in the Harp, some 4o 
degrees distant from each other. Of these, 
Vega lies to the north. Itis a brilliant white 
star which may at once be identified by the 
shapely parallelogram of faint stars a very 
short distance southwest from it, and belong- 
ing to the same constellation. Altair is at 
the southern angle and may readily be recog- 
nized as the flashing brilliant in a straight line 
of three stars some five degrees in length. It 
is the middle star of the three, that on each 
side being as promptly recognized, though 
much smaller in apparent magnitude. Half 
way between Altair and Vega, and a short 
distance above the base line connecting them, 
is found the double star Albireo, in the foot 
of the Cross, which we have several times 


|seen dissolved by telescopes of moderate 


power. Having now the head and the foot 
of the Cross, of course the arms fall into place 
at once and the figure is known, not soon, if 
ever, to be forgotten. 

The triangle just indicated is the simplest 
and best means we know of for identifying 
this constellation. ‘The star which is the nail 
fastening the arms of the Cross to the tree, is 
Sad’r (pronounced Sar), that at the extrem- 
ity of the southern arm is Gienah, while that 
at the end of the northern arm is known only 
by its proper Greek letter. The star some- 
what off the line between Sad’r and Albireo, 
faint and variable, is not named. 

In the parallelogram of the Harp, near 
Vega, the two stars farthest south are Sheliak 
and Sulaphat, the latter being nearest the 
western horizon. In the Eagle, the faint 
star immediately north of Altair is Tarazad, 
that very near it on the south in the same 
straight line is Alshain. 

In the small space in the Milky Way be- 
tween Sad’r and Albireo, Herschel estimated 
the number of stars at nearly 350,000. The 
first star whose approximate distance from us 
was discovered and there has been only one 
star since discovered to be nearer to our 
earth—is about 7% degrees southeast from 
Deneb. It is distant from our solar system 
more than seven light years. When we re- 
member that the light comes from the Moon, 
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some 240,000 miles distant, in little more 


than a second of time, although it would re- | 


quire a locomotive engine making 1,000 
miles a day full eight months to pass over the 
same distance—and from the Sun in eight 
minutes, the same engine requiring more than 


250 years for this distance, we begin to have | night, mainly in the language of others. It 


some hazy and indistinct perception of what 
is meant by ‘‘light years,’’ A single light year 
corresponds to 10,000,000,000,000 miles 
Vega is estimated at twenty-one light years 
distant! The distances of Altair and Deneb 
are not yet estimated—doubtless they are 
much farther away—though the spectroscope 
seems to show that the latter is approaching 
our system so rapidly that in 200,000 years 
it will shine in our sky with a brilliancy greater 
than that of Sirius. 


This is now nearly overhead between six and 
seven o’clock in the evening: ‘The figure 
makes what is called a “‘square,’’ although 


grees in length. ‘Three of its stars are in the 
constellation Pegasus, while the fourth, at the 


northeastern angle, is in Andromeda _ The | 


northern star on the western side is Scheat 
(Ske-at), the southern star is Markab, both in 
Pegasus. Scheat makes a small but beautiful 
isosceles triangle to the west, with two stars 
of like brilliancy in the breast and fore leg of 
the Winged Horse. The southern star on 
the eastern side, also in Pegasus, is Algenib, 
while the northern star Alpheratz is in An- 
dromeda, as has been said. 


| kingdom of Nature. 


familiar recognition of stars and constella- 
tions will repay a thousand fold’ the effort 
needed to acquire this knowledge. 
PRESENCE OF GOD IN NATURE. 
Let us now turn for a few moments toa 
single thought which I wish to enforce to- 


is the thought of the presence of God, and 
of God’s plan everywhere throughout the 
George Macdonald has 
well said, ‘‘ Better to be a little wise than in 
knowledge to abound.” And this is wisdom. 
And again, ‘‘ Better a child in God’s great 
house than the king of all the earth.” This 
is filial love. In these thoughts, as we firmly 
believe, lies the only true wisdom; in their 


| realization in our lives, the only true happi- 
Mas | ness 

We turn next to another striking group 
known as the ‘*Great Square of Pegasus’? | 


John Ruskin, the distinguished art critic, 
in his ‘* Stones of Venice,” in speaking of 


| the beauty of the clouds, says: 


It is a strange thing how little, in general, people 


: : ° . | know about the sky. It is that part of creation in 
its sides range from thirteen to sixteen de- | 


which nature has done more for the sake of pleasing 
man, more for the sole and evident purpose of talking 
to him and teaching him, than in any other of her 
works, and it is just the part in which we least attend 


|} to her. There is not a moment in any day in our 


lives in which she is not producing scene after scene, 
picture after p:cture, glory after glory, and working 
still upon such exquisite and constant principles of 
the most perfect beauty, that it is quite certain it is 
all done for us and intended for our perpetual plea- 
sure, And every man wherever placed, however far 


| from other sources of interest or of beauty, has this 


A line carried some forty-five degrees south | 


through Scheat and Markab will fix Fomal- 
haut, a bright, lone star in the Southern Fish, 
while another line carried a less distance 
through Alpheratz and Algenib on the eastern 
side of the Square will pass near Diphda, in 
the tail of the Whale. 

Our numerical list for to-night will there- 
fore comprise the following sixteen stars: No. 
1. Arided or Deneb; 2. Sad’r (Sar); 3. 
Gienah ; 4. Albireo; 5. Vega; 6. Sheliak ; 
7. Sulaphat; 8. Tarazed; g. Altair; 10 Al- 
shain; 11. Scheat (Ske at); 12. Markab ; 
13. Algenib; 14. Alpheratz in Andromeda ; 
15. Fomalhaut in the Southern Fish, and 16. 
Diphda, in the Whale. The first four stars 


are in the Swan, or the Northern Cross; the 
next three in the Harp; the next three in 
the Eagle; the next three in Pegasus; and 
the rest in different constellations as stated. 
All these stars may be very readily recognized 
by any one of average ability in town or 
country, and the enjoyment that comes from 





doing for him constantly. 

The noblest scenes on the earth can be seen and 
known but by few. It is not intended that man 
should always live in the midst of them. He injures 
them by his presence; he ceases to feel them if he 
be always withthem. But the skyis forall. Bright 
as it is, it is “not too bright and good for human 
nature’s daily food;” it is fitted in all its functions 
for the perpetual comfort and exalting of the heart; 
for soothing it and purifying it from its dross and 
dust, And yet we never attend to it. 

If, in our moments of utter idleness or insipidity, 
we turn to the sky as our last resource, which of its 
phenomena do we speak of ? One says it has been 
wet, and another it has been windy, and another it 
has been warm. Who, among all the chattering 
crowd, can tell me of the forms and precipices of the 
chain of tall white mountains that gilded the horizon 
at noon yesterday? Who saw the narrow sunbeam 
that came out of the south, and smote upon their 
summits, until they melted and smouldered away in 
a dust of blue rain ? Who saw the dance of the dead 
clouds, when the sunlight left them last night, and 
the west wind blew them before it like withered 
leaves? All has passed unregretted or unseen, or if 
the apathy be ever shaken off even for an instant, }t 
is only by what is gross or what is extraordinary, and 
yet it is not in the broad and fierce manifestations of 
the elemental energies, not in the clash of the hail, 
nor the drift of the whirlwind, that the highest char- 
acters of the sublime are developed. 
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God is not in the earthquake nor in the fire, but in 
the still small voice. They are but the blunt and the 
low faculties of our nature which can only be ad- 
dressed through lampblack and lightning. It is in 
quiet and subdued passages of unobtrusive majesty ; 
the deep and the calm, and the perpetual ; that which 
must be sought before it is seen, and loved before it 
is understood ; things which the angels work out for 
us daily, and yet vary eternally, which are never 
wanting and never repeated; which are to be found 
always, yet each found but once. It is through these 
that the lesson of devotion is chiefly taught and the 
blessing of beauty given. 

The poet Lowell, going a step further than 
Ruskin, and assuming that people do look 
with familiar gaze into the sky, has written: 

But to none of us does the Present continue mirac- 
ulous, even if for a moment discerned as such. We 
glance carelessly at the sunrise, and get used to Orion 
and the Pieiades, 

Rev. Dr. Mayo recently expressed an old 
thought in striking form when he said : 


Every child of man isachild of Almighty God, 
and is all the while being educated in a glorious uni 
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pression of a gratitude that gathers in match- 
less grasp the mighty situation, and calls on 
earth and heaven and all contained in either, 
to voice in fitting volume the swelling thun- 
ders of his praise—art-critic, poet, preacher, 
warrior bard and prophet king—each of these 
men tells but simple truth. 

Is this science? No! It is better than 
science—‘‘so called.’”’ It is rather that to 
which all science rightly studied—which 
means reverently studied—is designed by the 
Author of science to lead. And if this 
statement be nct true, then take your study 
of Nature, ranging from the atom to the 
universe, and make of it what you will. The 
glory has departed—* Ichabod”’ is written 
over it everywhere—all the coloring is for- 
evermore dull grey. ‘The gift has lost its 
value when the love of the Giver that made 


| it precious is dead, or what is worse, can be 


versity—the Universe in which he lives—through all | 


the agencies and events which go to make up our hu 
man life. 


And rising higher yet—to the mountain 
height of a splendid vision—the warrior bard 
of Israel breaks forth into this pzan of tri- 
umphant gladness : 


O praise the Lord ef heaven; praise him on the 
heights. 

Praise him all ye angels of his; praise him, all his 
host, 

Praise him, ve heaven of heavens, and ye waters 
that be above the heavens. 

Let them praise the name of the Lord, for he 
spake the word and they were made; he commanded 
and they were created. 

He hath made them fast forever and ever; he hath 
given them a law which shall not be broken. 


shown never to have existed ! 

It is in this-spirit of wonder, of adoration, 
that we read the Book of Nature “ between 
the lines.”” It is in this spirit only that we 
would come to the study of any branch of 


| physical science, but especially to that of 


Thus the view broadens as we gaze! The | 
infinite variety and wondrous beauty of the 


sky, the clouds of heavenly tint that curtain 
the chamber of the rising sun, or that make 
the more than earthly beauty of the gloaming 
—the stars that Adam looked upon in the 
pleasant walks of Eden, the same that we 
may see in the round of each passing year, 
often with the gladness of a quick surprise as 
as after a long absence they rise again in the 
early evening above the horizon of the east- 
ern sky—the training school into which, for 
soul development, the Father has sent his 
child, this ‘ glorious university” which is but 
the primary school to another, where for 
eternity the development of the powers we 


now possess, mental, moral and spinitual, will | 


doubtless go forward from one height of at- 
tainment to another yet higher, ‘‘ ever near- 
ing, never near to God’’—the exultant ex- 


Astronomy, the grandest of all these sciences. 
[t is this sentiment of devout, open eyed 
wonder that we would urge upon the atten- 
tion of any who, feeling exquisitely the 
witching spell of beauty, are also deep-souled 
enough to feel profoundly the more potent 
spell of grandeur. 

lhe almighty power and endless resources 
of Jehovah, his all-perfect wisdom, his all- 
animating presence, his eternal being—if 
science must ignore these things, and knowl- 
edge of science mean no more than a cata 
logue of discovered facts, the figures’ of 
arithmetic, or the formulas of the laboratory, 
we are almost content sadly to close the 
volume whose wondrous leaves held forth so 
rich promise, and for the fleeting years of 
our brief human life to study only what we 
know to be most effective in their influence 
for good—-the record of man’s best thought 
and man’s noblest achievement in the line of 
duty marked out for him in the Book of In- 
spiration. In either case we should ponder 
most of all the one ideally-perfect life of all 
human history, the glad promise of whose 
advent ‘‘ to him that overcometh”’ is thus ex- 
pressed in the Book of Revelations: ‘‘And 
I will give him the Morning Star.’’ 

We turn then to our work for the coming 
months with the inspiring thought of God 
pervading it everywhere, and on the part of 
each, we trust, a ready welcome for whatever 
duties its performance may impose. 


— 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


LANCASTER, JANUARY, 1881. 


J, P, WICKERSHAM. J. P, MCASKEY 


“HE report of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, without the accom- 
panying statements and tabl+s, will be found 
in this number, under the official head. We 
may noi be an impartial judge, but we think 
the friends of our system of public schools 
will find much in the report to encourage 
and strengthen them, and its enemies will en- 
counter in it an argument that it will be diffi- 
cult for them either to answer or evade. Be. 
yond all question the public school cause is 
growing stronger in Pennsylvania, and no 
better evidence of it is wanted than this re- 
port. Still, with the utmost candor the report 
points a finger to the weak places in the sys- 
tem, and demands new efforts to remove 
them. There is no pretense of perfection. 
The people are making an effort to educate 
themselves and this is considered worthy of 
all praise, but the utmost freedom is exer- 
cised in pointing out what must yet be done 
to accomplish the great task. 
The report will doubtless be read by all 
interested in education. 
than read, it should be studied and criticised. 


We have received a letter from our friend, 
Hon. Tanaka Fujimaro, of Japan, stating 
that he has left his position in the Depart- 
ment of Education to accept the appointment 
of Minister of Justice for the Empire. Mr. 
Fujimaro, at the head of a Commission sent 
by the Government, spent some time at Har- 
risburg eight or ten years ago in the study of 
oursystem of public education. He was againa 
Commissioner at the Centennial Exhibition. 
Although unable to speak our language, he is 
we}] acquainted with our institutions, and es- 
pecially with our school systems He was 
one of the pioneers in bringing about the 
new order of things in Jap»n, and is a wide- 
awake, broad-minded statesman. The posi- 
tion he held in the Department of Education 
was that of Vice Minister. The position to 
which he has now been advanced is that of 


Minister of Justice, equiva:ent, we take it, to 
that of Chief Justice cf the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

Hon. Kawano Togamo has been appointed 


It should be more 


Minister of Education. Mr. Togamo is the 
late Vice-President of the Japanese Senate, 


_ and is well acquainted with educational affairs 


| tion. 


in the United States. He was, we think, 
with Mr. Fujimaro at our Centennial Exhibi- 
Mr. Fujimaro requests us to continue 
to extend official courtesies to his successor, 
and we will do so most cheerfully. 


Let it not be overlooked that the next 
meeting of the National Educational Associ- 
ation will be held at Atlanta, Georgia. A 
large party should go from Pennsylvania, 
and, if so, a cheap excursion can be easily 
arranged to Atlanta and return. ‘To go at 


| this time is not only an educational but a 
| patriotic duty, and Pennsylvania should be 





behind no other State in the size and charac- 
ter of her delegation. Education, universal 
education, is the cement that is destined to 
bind all parts of the Union closely together, 
and the good that may be done at Atlanta is 
incalculable. The South will be there. Dr. 
Orr, Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Georgia, thinks that 600, and perhaps goo 
new members, will be added to the Associa- 
tion. Kefitucky promises to send one hun- 
dred teachers to the meeting, and Tennessee 
will do still better. Some fifteen or twenty 
Georgia teachers were at Chautauqua; such 
zeal means a host of hundreds at Atlanta. 
Other Southern States, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Texas, the Carolinas, will do their best; in 
short, we look for, in this new born Southern 
city, one of the largest and most enthusiastic 
meetings the Association has ever held. We 
have recently had an interview with the Pre- 
sident of the Association, and can assure all 
concerned that the programme of exercises 
will be attractive and specially arranged with 
reference to the occasion. 

We should perhaps add that Atlanta is 
noted for its good health, and that the aver- 
age temperature in July is lower than in Phil- 
adelphia or New York. 


THE reports we have received of the teach- 
ers’ institutes held in the different counties of 
the State during the present season have been 
eminently satisfactory. The attendance of 
teachers was large—larger than ever before. 
School directors were present at all the insti- 
tutes in considerable numbers; and at some 
of them the attendance of this class of school 
officials formed a marked feature of the audi- 
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ences. The newspapers of the several locali- 
ties published full reports, and some of our 
enterprising city journals sent reporters out 
into the country in order to be able to tell 
their readers what the teachers were doing. 
Everywhere interested citizens, men and 
women, thronged the meetings and vied with 
the teachers in attention given to the exer- 
cises. ‘The character of the instruction at 
the institutes is improving. It is becoming 
more systematic and more practical It is 
increasing in breadth and depth. Next year 
another step in advance must be taken, but 
we have much reason to be satisfied with past 
progress 


Tue Editor was present in person at the 
teachers’ county institutes of Chester, Dela- 
ware, Northampton, Dauphin and Schuyl- 
kill counties. The feature that struck us 
most favorably in Chester and Delaware were 
the systematic work done by the instructors 
and the marked interest and earnestness mani 
fested by the directors in the special meetings 
held apart from the institute. ‘The Northamp 


ton teachers in the main instruct themselves, | 


and do it well. We noticed a marked ad- 
vancement in the qualifications of teachers 


since we attended an institute at the same | 
Dauphin | 


place some six or eight years ago. 
holds three institutes in different parts of the 


county, and no county in the State shows a | 


more marked disposition to improve. Schuy]- 
kill is one of our empire counties, and under 
the lead of her county and city superintend- 
ents occupies a place in the van of educational 
improvement. The policy of her institute 
is to strengthen weak places and strike where 
the blow will tell, 


On the second Tuesday of May next, a 
new corps of county, city and borough sup 
erintendents must be elected throughout the 
State 
these officers toelect. We speak of the mat- 
ter now in order to remind school directors 
of the important duty of looking around and 
fixing their eyes upon the man within their 
reach best fitted for the place. The salaries 
of these officers are now fixed by law, so that 
the only duty of directors is to obtain the ser- 
vices of the best man they can find for the 
salary. ‘The success of the schools for the next 
three years will depend greatly upon the choice 
made, and no prejudice and no _ partiality 
should be allowed to interfere with it.  Fit- 
ness alone should guide the selection. Other 
things being equal, experience should tell in 
favor of the men now in office if their servi- 


There will be nearly one hundred of | 
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ces can now be procured. New men have 
much to learn. No course can be more wise 
than if a man has served well to let him 
serve on. Experiments in such a matter are 
too costly, if they can be avoided. But when 
a new man must be chosen, his qualifications 
should be well weighed. Better have no sup- 
erintendent at ali than to have a poor one. 
The men who supervise our schools should be 
good scholars, skilled teachers, men of busi- 
ness, gentlemen. 





THE report of proceedings of the Lancas- 
ter County Institute, with additional matter, 
is a pamphlet of nearly a hundred pages of 
the size of Zhe School Journal. ‘The report 
proper comprises fifty pages, while the Star 
Club papers and other matter of like charac- 
ter make a text-book of great value to the 
teachers of this county, very many of whom 
are giving practical attention to the study of 
Astronomy in their schools, with few other 
aids than those furnished in the special sup- 
plements and reports of the Institute. 





Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, Principal of the State 
Normal School at Kutztown, believes in the 
Spelling Book, and we are in hearty accord 
with his views. He says: 

Within the last few years spelling has become a 


> 


leading question, and some of our greatest scholars 
are attempting to reform English orthography; and 
the question confronting parents and teachers is, 
Shall we teach the children spelling by the old meth- 
xd, or wait for the new one which promises to do 
.way with all the difficulties of the old. Many able 
men hold proficiency in the present spelling in very 
light esteem: Agassiz said his children would learn 
spelling because he was not there to prevent it; one 
of the finest philosophers of the century says correct 
| spelling is estimated out of all proportion to its real 
importance ; we all know that a large percentage of 
English words are not spelled as they are pronounced: 
| yet educational authorities give teachers at examina- 
tions fifty spelling problems, and if they miss any 
considerable number they receive no certificate, 
Now, I come here to preach the gospel of the old 
spelling-book, even if it is branded as heresy. As 


things now are, the next few generations, at least, must 
learn the old spelling. When shall it be learned ? 
[ speak ‘from bitter experience on this subject, for 
after years of study among the Latin and Greek 
roots, I had to fight incorrect English spelling when- 
ever [ sat down to write. It is, therefore, my earnest 
conviction that spelling should be taught young ; and 
that any system of teaching that crowds spelling into 
a corner is vicious, and neglects a most important 
matter. But, shall we use the old spelling-book, or 
depend on the Readers for words, and teach them as 
they occur there? Should the method be oral or 
written? As spelling is a work of years, I believe in 
regular daily exercises. Pronunciation is even more 
important than spelling; therefore, the pupil should 
| pronounce the words when he spells them, and the 
Whenever a new 


exercises should be generally oral. 
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word is met with, have it pronounced, spelled, and 
written upon the board, drilling upon it until all are 
familiar with it. Treat words as a business man 
treats strangers—don’t trust them till you know them. 
Of course, the exercises must not be oral exclusively ; 
the only practical use made of spelling is in writing, 
and we remember better through the eye than the 
ear ; hence writien exercises are necessary. In these 
written exercises | would have all the words begun 
with capitals; the pupils get little training otherwise 
in their use. Shall we spell by syllables, or by let- 
ters only? I prefer to have the word spelled through 
at first; there are many words that are difficult to di- 
vide into syllables. But we must have the syllables 
afterwards, for we do not know the true spelling of a 
word without them. Never let a word stand on the 
board incorrectly spelled; the incorrect impression 
on the mind is lasting, All of us know by experience 
that when in doubt about a word, if we write it the 
correct form is recognized at once by the eye—henee 
we should allow only correct forms in school. 

Master new words as they occur—first the letters, 
then the syllables ; then the definition, and finally its 
use ina sentence. And do not forget that I have 
tried to place special emphasis upon doing this work 
while the pupil is young and the niind most im- 
pressible. 





Supt. Buenrce, of Lancaster city, lectured 
on the Use and Abuse of Object Lessons, sub- 
stantially as follows at the recent session of 
the County Institute : 

The first and grandest object lesson was given 
when the Creator launched our universe into exist- 
ence, and “the morning stars sang together for joy.” 
The second was when God brought all the animals 
to Adam to be named ; doubtless the name given was 
the summing up of his study of the animal. Aristo- 
tle came to the conclusion that observation was the 
basis of all true knowledge. The Saviour based his 
moral lessons largely on objects, and his parables take 
the same direction, In the great revival of science, 
Galileo demonstrated that he was right and the 
schoolmen wrong by the famous object lesson at Pisa ; 
and history is full of examples of the value of object 
teaching in the acquisition of real, definite knowl- 
edge. Let us consider its principal uses in teach- 
ing : 

1. We must begin by training the perceptive facul- 
ties. Allideas in the mind arise from impressions re- 
ceived through the senses; and we should begin early 
to train the eye to see and the ear to hear—teaching 
the child to scrutinize objects carefully, with a view 
to getting information. The cultivation of such hab 
its of observation enriches the mind with ideas. 

2. The excellent lesson just given before us shows 
how useful this kind of teaching may be made in 
cultivating the power of expression, the use of lan- 
guage. Words are learned intelligently, and their 
meaning is illustrated by ocular demonstration, 

3. Object lessons may be employed to give the pu- 
pil accurate scientific information. While it is pos- 
sible to attach too much importance to this, and this 
is to be avoided, the teacher who is full of informa- 
tion can teach a great deal of elementary science in 
this way without any need of a text-book. 

These are some of the uses of object lessons. We 
learn more, possibly, through the sense of sight than 
any other, and instruction addressed to the eye makes 
the deepest impression, But like other good things, 





object teaching is liable to abuses, some of which we 
will mention. 

1. Teachers sometimes attempt to give object les- 
sons without proper preparation. They may be de- 
fective in choice of material, as, for instance, a living 
animal, which cannot be thoroughly studied; or in 
lack of knowledge on the part of teacher; or that 
knowledge may not be systematically arranged ; there 
may be no definite plan or aim in the lesson :—in any 
of these cases, there will be failure to a greater or less 
extent, 

2. There is a temptation for the teacher to spend 
too much time in talking to the pupils, instead of hav 
ing them talk. This is a very natural mistake on the 
part of a well-informed teacher, who has many things 
to tell; butit must be guarded against. 

3. Sometimes the teacher goes no farther than 
talking about the object, without trying to make it 
lead up to an abstract conception. We must lead the 
mind from what can be seen to what cannot —through 
the material to the spiritual—in the intellectual as 
well as the religious sphere. 

4. Object lessons must not be extended too far. 
The objects are at best a sort of mental crutches, which 
should be laid by as soon as the pupil can do without 
them, and appeal to the senses is no longer necessary. 





Every year the people of Pennsylvania 
spend the munificent sum of $5,000,000 for 
purposes of instruction, and they have the 
right to prescribe the qualifications of those 
who are to give the instruction so liberally 


provided for. And with nearly a million of 


children to be taught, it is highly imporjant 
to every parent, every citizen, and every 
patriot, what kind of instruction they shall 
receive. We require, then, as the qualifica- 
tions of our teachers, that they shall be, 


1. Good scholars, (a) They should have knowledge 
of the branches they are to teach. No one can teach 
what he does not know; he will do very well if he 
teaches all he does know. Now, a large number of 
our Pennsylvania teachers hold “ provisional ”’ certifi- 
cates, which do not indicate thoroughness in the 
branches; and to this extent their work is crippled 
by imperfect knowledge. 6) They should have 
knowledge deyond the branches required. ‘To know 
the branches well, the teacher must know more. To 
be master of arithmetic, he must know something of 
algebra and geometry ; to be master of grammar, he 
must have studied rhetoric and logic. Of course, 
you can teach what is in the books without this; but 
you cannot do thorough work. (c) They should have 
knowledge outside the branches, The children will 
require of you more than the prescribed branches, 
and you should be ready to give them something of 
zoology, botany, physiology, astronomy, natural phi- 
losophy—all the natural sciences. ‘To satisfy these 
inquiring minds we must broaden out our knowledge. 

2. Skilled instructors. There is a difference be- 
tween knowing a thing and teaching it. The best 
scholar does not always make the best teacher—in- 
deed, a very good scholar is often a very poor teacher. 
The good teacher must havea clear insight into child- 
nature. The teacher must study the child as the scient- 
ist studies his facts, and arrange the subject-matter of 
his instruction in proper order, In short, we must be 
scientific teachers. 
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3. Good disciplinarians. I rate the talent for dis 
cipline higher than the talent for teaching, because it 
is rarer. I inclade in school discipline everything by 
which the growth of mind and formation of character 
are shaped and controlled ; and in this sense school 
government certainly requires higher talent than 
teaching. The lowest form of government waits for 
an offence to occur, and punishes it; a higher form 
anticipates and prevents it ; but the highest form aims 
to train the child to be orderly of his own accord, by 
quickening the conscience and developing the higher 
life, which is the end of all school discipline worthy 
of the name. Force is the lowest form, though many 
teachers know no other ; tact is useful, and finds no 
where a better opportunity than in school ; but the 
true teacher will not be satisfied with any discipline 
that does not develop the se//-discipline of conscience. 
Nowhere is this kind of discipline so essential as in 
our country, where the schools are the nurseries of 
the future citizens of the State; the future welfare, 
the very existence, of our free institutions depends 
upon the discipline of our people in self-government, 
and this depends largely upon the schools, 

4. Lastly, we name the highest of a!l qualifications 
of the teacher—/nsfrration. The ultimate object of 
all teaching, all instruction, all discipline, is the ele- 
vation of man to a higher plane. We send our chil 
dren to school and college, not only for knowledge 
and culture, but to be trained into broader manhood 
and womanhood. As the followers of Socrates, and 
the pupils of Arnold of Rugby, were elevated by 
their influence to a higher life, so will it be with every 
true teacher, ~ Such lives teach byinspiration. Even 
I, standing by Arnold’s grave in Rugby chapel, a 
stranger from a foreign country, felt something of the 
inspir tion of his noble life: how much more will the 
impressible mind of the child be influenced by daily 
contact with the living teacher. 


| demean 


Hon. M. A. Newe.t, Superintendent of 


Public Instruction in Maryland, in an address 
on Scientific Teaching, says: 

Training involves the idea of a plan—plan, of 
method—method presupposes underlying principles, 
and those principles arranged into a science: so we 
come to the question, Is there a science of teaching ? 
Some teachers say no! and some good teachers too 
—just as Aunt Betsy thinks there is no science in 
making bread. Chemical work was going on in the 
world for thousands of years before there was a sci- 
ence of chemistry, and there have been and will be 
many blind attempts at teaching before t 
teaching shall] be perfected. 

Even those who sneer at the science, agree that 
there is an art of teaching, and claim that they have 
it, and it is incommunicable, But can there be an 


1e science ol 


art without a science? and if so, how is it to be ac 
quired? They say, by practice; but will wrong 
practice, indefinitely continued, ever enable us to do 
a thing right? There must be something more than 
mere practice, or we shall go on copying and repro- 
ducing bad models. Without good models, our work 
will grow worse, instead of better. We may do 
things easier, but that very ease robs us of needed 
energy. Without the princip'es of the science, we 


are castaway sailors, not knowing which way to steer 
our course. 

Let me then impress upon you, fellow-teachers, the 
necessity of being or becoming scientific teachers— 
teaching according to principles, and by methods 


| the citizens 
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founded on principles. Eyen upon the lowest basis, 
the motive of self-interest, it will pay you to put sci- 
ence into your teaching, in the shape of better com- 
pensation. 


THE West Chester Repudiican makes use of 
the following plain words in urging parents 
to visit schools and take more interest in the 
education of the children : 


Do parents show proper interest in the education 
of their children? is a pertinent question enough, 
and one they ought to ask themselves now and again. 
Given the interest, does it utter itself as often or in 
the way it should? It is clear that it ought not to 
end with merely sending their children to school, in 
taking care that they are as presentably clad as their 

dition permits, and that their attendance is punc- 
tual and regular. How often do parents visit the 
schools attended by their children? Many think—if 
indeed they think at all about it—that they have not 
time for such visits. Make it then, or take it: it will 
be time well spent, both in respect of themselves and 
their children. We never knew a boy or girl yet 
who wasn’t both pleased and proud to see his or her 
father or mother in the school-room, kindly received 
by the teacher, listening, even for a few minutes, to 
the recitations. If the pupil be up to the mark in 
studies and deportment, an occasional parental visit 
would operate as a stimulant to renewed efforts; or if 
he happen to be derelict, it would likely offer a check 
luggish performance and effect a change in his 
! The mutual acquaintance 


to siu 
ry and ambition. 
of parents and teachers, and the good fellowship 
naturally growing thence, would conduce to a better 
understanding between them, and tend to bring 
parents, teachers und pupils into a more intelligent 
ind rational relationship where the thousand-and-one 
which now sometimes annoy them 


little differences 


could not intrude. 


Tue Chicago /nter-Ocean answers a ques- 
tion in regard to the educational system of 
Prussia as follows: 

Education in Prussia is general and compulsory 
Every town or community, in town or country, must 
maintain a school supported by the taxes, and admin- 
istered by the local authorities, who are elected by 
All parents are compelled to send their 
children to one of these elementary schools, whether 
they can pay the school fees or not. The fees are 
about 2 cents per week in the country, and 25 cents 
per month in The money thus raised goes 

ward maintaining the schools, and any deficiency 
No compulsion exists 


towns, 


is made up from local taxes. 
in reference to a higher educational institution than 


| elementary schools, but parents who send more than 


| 
| 


one child to any school supported by the community 


| have a reduction made in charge, and a limited num- 
: 


ber of pupils, whose parents cannot afford to pay 
the full rate, enjdy either this reduction or are ad- 
mitted entirely free, at the discretion of the authori- 
ties. The whole of the educational establishments, 
public and private, are under the direct control of 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, with a local supervision in every province, 
They prescribe a general system of instruction and 
discipline, the proper selection of school books, ex- 
aminations, and appointment of teachers, 
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THE TESTS APPLIED. 


SUPERINTENDENTS AT WORK. 


ROM their reports it appears that the 

Superintendents throughout the State 
have engaged with commendable zeal in the 
work of examining the schools under their 
charge in the manner indicated by the circu- 
lar recently issued by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, concerning certain tests 
applied to the schools of Norfolk county, 
Massachusetts. It seems to be acknowledged 
on all hands, if they learn nothing beyond, 
that the children in our public schools should 
be well taught in reading, writing and arith- 
metic; and all the Superintendents are at one 
with the Department in a common effort to 
ascertain by the most practical tests whether 
this is the case in our schools, as it seems not 
to be the case in the schools of Massachusetts. 
No one among our school officers is afraid of 
the truth, and if we find defects in our teach- 
ing we will correct them. We believe our 
schools will make a better showing than did 
those of Norfolk county, but the purpose of 
the examinations is not at all to win applause 
for Pennsylvania schools, but to obtain exact 
information for ourselves. ‘The officers who 
make the investigation have the power in 





their own hands to correct any defects that | 


they may discover, to make bad methods of | 


teaching better, to break up routine and in- 
troduce life and spirit. 

But with a full purpose to do the best they 
can to carry out the wishes of the Department 
as expressed in the circular, some of the 
Superintendents have felt greatly at a loss at 
this period in the season in finding the most 
practical way of doing it. Several of these 
in large counties have written that it is im- 
possible for them to examine in the way 
spoken of even a single class in each of the 
hundreds of schools under their charge. 
Others state that one-third or one-half of their 
schools have already been visited, and that 
they have no time now to revisit them for the 
purposes of this examination. — Still. others 


are of the opinion that it will be unfair to | 


compare schools examined at the end ofa 
term with those examined at the beginning, 
the graded schools of towns with the un- 
graded country schools, schools open ten 
months ip the year with those open only five. 

Now, we have to say to the Superintend- 
ents thus troubled, that for this year they must 
do the best they can under the circumstances. 
The main purpose of the test will be answered 
when the Superintendent himself and his 
own teachers and directors are correctly in- 
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formed as to the character of the results at- 
tained in our schools by our present methods 
of teaching. If Pennsylvania boys and girls 
are not better taught than the Massachusetts 
boys and girls spoken of in this Norfolk re- 
port, it is ‘high time we should know it. 
Reading, writing and arithmetic, are at the 
very foundation of our whole educational 
superstructure. If weakness exists there, the 
whole building must be wanting in strength 
and solidity. if a Superintendent cannot test 
a class in each school, he can probably test a 
class in a specimen school in each district, or 
perhaps he can furnish the questions and pro- 
cure the aid of teachers or directors in apply- 
ing the test. Let him aim this year at ob- 
taining information for his own use; the 
Department can wait, if it must,until next year, 
for more general and more accurate results, 
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INDIAN NAMES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tarecent meeting of the Linnzan So 
A ciety of Lancaster. a list of Indian 
names in Pennsylvania was read by Mrs. P. 
E. Gibbons, which she has kindly sent us for 
more general publication. She writes as 
follows : 

‘‘The traveler through our State can 
scarcely fail to observe that many of bur 
streams retain the often high-sounding names 
of its former inhabitants 

‘* Of these I have endeavored to make a 
list; but I presume that it is quite imperfect, 
and that others can make additions to it. I 
I have not inserted Schuylkill, as I suppose 
that the names of streams ending in &2// are 
of Dutch or other European origin. Such 
are Bushkill, at Easton, Pennsylvania, and 
Catskill and others, if I mistake not, in the 
State of New York. Some of those streams 
that I give in the list are insignificant, as the 
Quitapahilla, which, I believe, supplies with 
water the town of Lebanon; and the Octo- 
raro, which forms part of the boundary of 
Lancaster county. 

‘¢[ have spoken of the Indian names as 
being often high-sounding. The poet Whit- 
tier, in some of his verses on a subject con- 
nected with our State, says : 

O’er thy crags, Allegheny, a blast has been blown! 
Down thy tide, Susquehanna, the murmur has 
gone! 

«¢ And afterwards he alludes to the Penn- 
ylsvania Germans : 

Whose fathers of old sang, in concert with thifie, 

On the banks of Swatara the songs of the Rhine. 

‘©The following is my list of streams with 
Indian names : 
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Allegheny, Neshannock, 
Chiquesalunga, Ohio, 
Codorus, Octoraro, 
Conneaut, Pequea, 
Conoy, Pocopson, 
Conestoga, Quindaro, 


Quitapahilla, 
Shawnee Run, 
Shenango, 
Sinnemahoning, 
Susquehanna, 
Swatara, 

Tioga, 
Tohickon, 
Tunkhannock, 
Youghiogheny. 


Conemaugh, 
Conewago, 
Conedoguinet, 
Juniata, 
Kiskiminitas, 
Kishacoquillas, 
Lehigh, 
Loyalsock, (?) 
Lackawanna, 
Monongahela, 
Neshaminy, 
Miss L. E. Wright, of Lancaster also sen 

us an additional list at Mrs Gibbons’ request, 

to supplement her own : 

Shackamaxon, 

Shickshinny, 

Tacony, 

Tidioute, 

Tionesta, 


Catawisssa, 
Cowanesque, 
Cochecton, 
Genesee, 
Lackawaxen, 


Mahanoy, Tobyhanna, 
Mahoning. Towanda, 
Mehoopany, Tucquan, 
Moshannon, Waposening, 
Nanticoke, Wapwallopen, 
Nescopec, Wissahickon, 
Oswayo, Wyalusiug, 
Shamokin, Wysox. 


EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA. 


Jerrerson’s theory of government logic- 
ally led to the emancipation of all men in 
bondage and to the establishment of a sys- 
tem of public education. He was too wise a 
man not to see it, and hence was an advocate 
of both. We find this brief outline of his plan 
of educatidn in a late number of the New 
England Journal of Education: 

‘*Almost a hundred years ago Thomas 
Jefferson was appointed by the Legislature of 
Virginia, in connection with Wythe and 
Pendleton, to draw up a revised constitution 
for the Old Dominion, just taking her place 
in the new Union of States ‘The most re 
markable portion of Jefferson’s draft for the 
constitution was that relating to the organiza- 
tion of a vast system of public instruction, 
We are writing, to-day, about the new educa- 
tion; but a hundred years ago, Thomas 
Jefferson, then a young man living on the 
frontier of a new State in a new world, an- 
ticipated the most important features of what 
we girge you to attempt in the school room. 

‘* He proposed to divide the new state of 
Virginia into school districts of five or six 
miles square, in each of which the people 
should establish a public school, supported by 
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| a tax equivalent to one-fifth of one percent of 
all the property of the commonwealth. The 
school-house and a house for the teacher 
were to be built, either by the personal 
labor of the inhabitants or by an assess- 
| ment on their property. The master was to 
be paid $150 a year, besides the use of the 
house and partial support This school was 
to be supervised by a visitor appointed by 
the county judge. The instruction covered 
what were then regarded the essentials of an 
elementary education, and it was free to all 
for the space of three years: after that ex- 
acting a small fee for attendance. Out of 
the poorer children the visitor could select 
one superior scholar in each school every 
year for free education in the higher schools 
and the university. It was proposed to estab- 
lish twenty colleges (what we now call high 
schools) in different sections of the State, 
where instruction could be given in the lan- 
guages, higher mathematics, and geography, 
'and students prepared both for the work of 
teaching and forthe university. At the head 
of the structure stood the university, which 
was outlined on a more enlighted scale than 
any then existing in America, including the 
two ideas of elective courses of study and 
unsectarian moral and religious discipline, 
which are now being adopted by all the lead, 
ing universities of the country, 

‘In this comprehensive scheme of educa- 
tion Jefferson dimly outlined our new methods 
of teaching ; suggested the-importance of in- 
struction in music, drawing, gymnastics, mili- 
tary tactics, navigation, and the use of tools, 
as a part of the highercurriculum. His ideas 

E instruction were broad and _far- 


of moral 
reaching. Every suggestion made in that 


'remarkable series of papers (which can be 


found in a volume entitled Jefferson and Ca- 
bell) has been adopted and is in operation in 
the best public and collegiate schools of the 
United States to-day. 

‘* But the Old Dominion of Virginia was not 
then prepared even to move into the higher 
story of Jefferson’s temple of science. It 
waited one full generation before it took the 
first step. But old Virginia, though not so 
quick to move as some of her sister States, has 
a way of doing things that last, when she does 
move. So in 1819, more than thirty years 
after this outline of public education was set 


| forth, Jefferson, then an old man, was called 


down from Monticello to lay the corner-stone 
of this University of Virginia, organized al- 
most wholly according to his original idea ; 
standing to-day honored in its history, and 
most beautiful for situation of any school in 
the republic,”’ 
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* PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON EDUCA. 
TION. 


HE following paragraphs on education, 
taken from the President’s Message, will | 

be read with interest : 
SUFFRAGE AND EDUCATION. 


It is not, however, to be forgotten that the 
best and surest guarantee of the primary 
rights of citizenship is to be found in that 
capacity for self-protection which can belong 
only to a people whose right to universal sut- 
frage is supported by universal education. 
The means at the command of the local and 
State authorities are, in many cases, wholly 
inadequate to furnish free instruction to all 
who need it. This is especially true where, 
before emancipation, the education of the 
people was neglected or prevented, in the in- 
terest of slavery. Firmly convinced that the 
subject of popular education deserves the | 
earnest attention of the people of the whole 
country, with a view to wise and comprehen- 
sive action by the Government of the United 
States, I respectfully recommend that Con- 
gress, by suitable legislation and with proper 
safeguards, supplement the Jocal educational 
funds in the several States where the grave 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship have 
been devolved on uneducated people, by de- 
voting to the purpose grants of the public 
lands, and, if necessary, by appropriations 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

EDUCATION IN THE ARMY. 

The report of the officer in charge of edu- 
cation in the Army shows that there are 
seventy eight schools now in operation in the 
Army, with an aggregate attendance of 2,305 | 
enlisted men and children. The Secretary 
recommends the enlistment of one hundred 
and fifty schoolmasters, with the rank and 
pay of commissary sergeants. 

EDUCATION OF THE INDIANS. 


Much care and attention has been devoted 
to the enlargement of educational facilities 
for the Indians. The means available for 
this important object have been very inade- 
quate. A few additional boarding schools at 
Indian agencies have been established, and 
the erection of buildings has been begun for | 
several more, but an increase of the appro- | 
priations for this interesting undertaking is | 
greatly needed to accommodate the large | 
number of Indian children of school age. 
The number offered by their parents from | 
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available for that purpose. The number of 
Indian pupils at the Normal School at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia, under the direction of General 
Armstrong, has been considerably increased, 
and their progress is highly encouragin.g 
The Indian school established by the Interior 
Department in 1879, at Carlisle, Pennsylva- 
nia, under the direction of Captain Pratt, has 
been equally successful. It has now nearly 
two hundred pupils of both sexes, represent- 
ing a great variety of the tribes east of the 
Rocky Mountains. The pupils in both these 
institutions receive not only an elementary 
English education, but are also instructed in 
house work, agriculture, and useful mechan. 
ical pursuits. A similar school was established 
this year at Forest Grove, Oregon, for the 
education of Indian youth on the Pacific 
coast. In addition to this, thirty six Indian 
boys and girls were selected from the Eastern 
Cherokees and placed in boarding-schools in 
North Carolina, where they are to receive an 
elementary English education and training in 
industrial pursuits. ‘The interest shown by 
Indian parents, even among the so-called 
wild tribes, in the education of their children, 
is very gratifying, and gives promise that the 
results accomplished by the efforts now mak- 
ing will be of lasting benefit. 


THE EXPENSES OF INDIAN EDUCATION 

Have so far been drawn from the permanent 
civilization fund at the disposal of the De- 
partment of the Interior; but the fund is now 
so much reduced, that the continuance of this 
beneficial work will in the future depend on 
specific appropriations by Congress for the 
purpose, and I venture to express the hope 
that Congress will not permit institutions so 
fruitful of good results to perish for want of 
means for their support. On the contrary, 
an increase of the number of such schools 


appears to me highly advisable. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 


The Commissioner of Education reports a 
continued increase of public interest in edu- 
cational affairs, and that the public schools 
generally throughout the country are well 
sustained. Industrial training is attracting 


' deserved attention, and colleges for instruc- 


tion, theoretical and practical, in agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, including the Govern- 
ment schools recently established for the 
instruction of Indian youth, are gaining 
The Commis- 
sioner asks special attention to the depreda- 


all parts of the country for education in the | tions committed on the lands reserved for the 
Government schools is much larger than can | 


be accommodated with the means at present | 


future support of public instruction, and to 
the very great need of help from the nation 
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for schools in the territories and the Southern 
States. The recommendation heretofore 
made is repeated and urged, that an educa 
tional fund be set apart from the net proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands annually, the 
income of which, and the remainder of the 
net annual proceeds, to be distributed on 
some satisfactory plan to the states and 
territories and the District of Columbia. 
aS = 


NEW NATIONAL MUSEUM. 





“THE new National Museum at Washing- 

ton is now complete, except that the 
cases are not yet putin. The building stands 
on the grounds of the Smithsonian Institute, 
only a few rods distant from it. It is in the 
form of a square, with sides of 327 feet in ex 
treme length, and is surmounted by a dome 
and across. Within its facade a net area of 
102,200 square feet, 2.35 acres, is covered by 
roofs. Subterranean communication with the 
Smithsonian building has been established, 
which, besides ordinary uses, will serve in 
cases of panic, fire, robbery, etc. On the 
main floor there are seventeen halls, commu- 
nicating with each other, in which there are 
300 square feet of floor space and a propor- 
tionate amount of wall space for curiosities. 
There are also on the main floor and in the 
upper stories of the four corner pavilions and 
eight towers 27,400 square feet of floor space, 
arranged in thirteen rooms for offices and 
working apartments. In addition to this, 
there are 4,000 square feet of space in the 
galleries, intended for special collections 
The centre of the building is octagonal on 
the ground floor, surmounted by a sixteen- 
sided polygon, 267 feet in diameter, lantern- 
crowned, and finished with a decorated finial 
Through the many windows of this lantern 
dome, a flood of light pours in upon the gal- 
leries and halls below. 

The dome is 108 feet to the top of the 
finial. Four naves, of 65 feet in width and 
117 feet in length, radiate from the centre 
and extend to the outside walls of the build 
ing. These naves form a Greek cross, over 
the centre of which the dome rises, and 
part of the spaces between the arms of the 
cross are fitted up with halls sixty-five feet 
square, and of the same height as the naves 

Here the student of ethnology will find 
one of the most instructive institutions in 
America, and in time one of the first mu- 
seums of the world, where man in all his dif- 
ferent forms, complexions, costumes, sur- 
rounded by specimens of the handicraft of 
various races and of all ages, the weapons of 
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chase and war, the implements of all the 
trades, the utensils of the household and of 
the temple, may be seen and studied in 
mummy, manikin or skeleton. Here the 
minetalogist, the geologist, the naturalist, the 
artist, and indeed almost every one, will tind 
lessons innumerable, bearing more or less 
directly upon the subject of his deepest study. 
> 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 
RE-DEDICATION OF PARDEE HALL. 

‘HE re-dedication of Pardee Hall, Lafay- 
‘| ette College, took place on ‘luesday, 
the 30th, of November. It will be remembéred 
that this large and beautiful structure was 
built entirely by Ario Pardee, of Hazleton, 
ata cost including furniture, of $300,000, 
and by him presented to Lafayette College. 
It was completed and dedicated on the 21st 
of October, 1873. On the evening of June 
4th, 1879, it was discovered to be on fire, and 
before the ravages of the flames could be 
stayed, was almost entirely destroyed. After 
several consultations by the Trustees of the 
College, it was resolved to rebuild the Hall, 
and work was at once commenced. Settle- 
ments were made with the insurance com- 
panies that had risks on the building, and the 
work was pushed rapidly forward. At last it 
was declared finished, and on the day above 
named it was re-dedicated. 

We have no space here for a description of 
the new building, but we must say that the 
exterior is a fac-simile of old Pardee Hall, and 
in looking at the building from the outside 
one can scarcely realize that it Is a recon- 
struction. In the interior, however, great 
changes have been made. ‘The centre con- 
tains lecture rooms for students in civil 
engineering, the hall of the natural his- 
tory society, the auditoriums and _ the 
hall for the collections in Geology and Pal. 
eontology. These occupy the whole five 
stories The west wings contain the collec- 
tions in Natural History, the College Library, 
the hall of the Washington Literary Society, 
the Botanical Laboratory and Herbarium, and 
a number of lecture rooms. The east wings 
are devoted to a collection of Northern Anti- 
quities, a Mineralogical collection, the Labora- 
tory of Physical Research, the hall of the 
Franklin Literary Society, drawing room, and 
a series of lecture rooms. 

No efforts have been spared to make the 
combined system of heating and ventilation 
as complete as experience and modern sci- 
ence can devise. Mr. John Sunderland, of 
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Philadelphia, who has had a large experience 
and great success in the heating and ventila 
tion of large buildings, is the author of the 
general plan. 

The ventilation is by means of flues in the 
walls,feading from the floor line of each 
room to the cellar, where they terminate in 
ducts along the base of the cellar wall, which 
ducts are carried from the extreme ends to- 
wards the centre of the building, enlarging 
gradually as they approach. ‘They are all 
gathered into two main ducts which terminate 
in two large air shafts that are carried up 
through and out of the top of the front tow 
ers. Theair in these ascending shafts is kept 
in constant motion by a bank of steam radia. 
tors placed n the base of each shaft. By 
this means there will be a constant ingress of 
warm, pure air to the rooms, and an egress 
of impure air carried down through the 
walls. By this system the very best results 
obtainable in heating and 
looked for. 

Re-dedication brought to Easton a large 
number of distinguished strangers, alumni, 
and other friends of the college. 


ventilation are | 





tional Government was represented by Presi- | 


dent Hayes, General. Sherman, Secretary of | 


War Ramsey, Postmaster General Maynard, 
Commissioner of Education Eaton, and others. 
The State Government was represented by 
Governor Hoyt, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Wickersham, and Judge Green. 
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SCHOOLS IN ALLEGHENY CITY. 


E have before us the Twenty-sixth An- 
nual Report of the Board of Con- 
trollers of Allegheny City. It is a pamphlet 
of one hundred and twenty-two pages, con- 
taining a large amount of matter appertain- 
ing to the public schools’ The feature that 
will attract mo$t general attention probably is 
the new course of study which is presented 
in full detail, and is well worth the study of 
the school authorities in other cities. 
The following statistics show the condition 
and operation of the schools during the year 


ending June 1, 1880: 

Average monthly enrollment........ ° 9,803 
Average daily attendance,........... 8,278 
Number of teachers employed........ 204 
Amount paid teachers. ......... : $106,375 59 
Receipts of Board of Controllers..... 33,302 98 


Expenditures of Board of Controllers.. 
Receipts of Ward Boards... ......... 
Expenditures of Ward Boards;. 

School debt of the CH. ce cvnscceses 


132,868 92 
27,536 66 
112,117 590 
352,850 oo 


Superintendent Darling, in his own special 


, | report, makes some good suggestions. ] 
The Na- | T©POF. goo iggestions. We 


quote what he says on 
LANGUAGE CULTURE. 


Two points to be ever kept in mind by the teacher, 
and toward which he should ever direct the efforts of 
his pupils, are the cultivation of the power to think 


| and the art of expressing thought clearly and beauti- 


The Trustees of the College were well repre- | 


sented, General Patterson, the President of 
the Board, about ninety years old, but as ac- 
tive as a boy, at their head. The Easton town 
council and school board were out in force. 
Mr. Pardee, the giver of the Hall, was every- 
where honored as he deserves to be. Easton 
was alive with music, flags, firework:, and 
gayly-dressed people. On College Hill stood 
for hours many hundreds of strangers and 
citizens, and the spacious rooms of Pardee 
Hall were thronged all day by multitudes’ re- 
joicing in the resurrection of the stately build- 
ing dedicated and re-dedicated to the cause 
of science and education. 

The President of the United States was in- 
troduced to the waiting thousands at the en- 
trance of the Hall, and made ashort address 
The formal oration was delivered in the Au- 
ditorium by Prof. F. A March. The Presi- 
dent’s reception lasted about an hour, and 
then came ‘the grand banquet prepared by 
the ladies of Easton. After dinner, speeches 


were made by many of the distinguished per- 
sons present, and at night the college build- 
ings were finely illuminated. 





fully. ‘* Language is at once both the instrument and 
the vehicle of thought.” For this reason, in the edu- 
cative process, nothing is of greater importance than the 
culture of language; and by the culture of language is 
meant all that pertains to the power to use language ac- 
curately, If we would have our pupils use their lan- 
guage correctly and readily, we must aid them in build- 
ing upthe Aadi/ of thus using it, for weare all, whether 
young or old, governed by habit. It has been well 
said, that if children never heard their language used 
inaccurately all necessity for teaching grammar, 
so far as the ordinary purposes of life are concerned, 
would be at an end; and it is most certainly true that 
a large part of the time of both pupils and teachers 
has been spent in undoing what carelessness has per- 
mitted to be done. 

Let us degin at the bottom, and \ead the child from 
the very first to express himself correctly. Let him 
acquire power in the use of language, just as any 
other art is acquired, by practice, We learn to do by 
doing, to think by thinking, and the child will learn 
to use his language by daily effort at using it under 
proper guidance. Here a most important duty de- 
volves upon the teacher. ‘The teacher must be the 
model, Every teacher creates the atmosphere from 
which the pupil imbibes his daily life, and he not 
only stamps his characteristics upon each child com- 
mitted to his charge, but he causes them to be inter- 
woven with every fibre of his being. How true it is 
that erroneous forms of speech, absorbed by us in our 
early years, still cling to us, and that too in spite of 
weary years spent in attempting to undo what either 
the carelessness or the ignorance of our educators 
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permitted to be done. But when shall this work be 
commenced? I would answer upon the very day 
upon which the child first enters school, and let it be 
continued throughout his entire course, 
recitation, every question, every answer, every thought 
expressed by either teacher or pupil, minister in the 
same direction. Here is to be found one of the most 
powerful arguments in favor of the employment olf 
thoroughiy educated teachers, and only such, The 
teacher of culture, whose language is a model in all 
respects fit to be copied, is an inexhaustible fountain 
from whose depths are cverflowing forces which are 
silently, but cerfain/y, moulding mind and heart and 
forming habits which will do more a thousand- 
fold toward ensuring the correct use of language than 
all the study of rules which can be brought to bear 
after the child is bound hand and foot with the chains 
of false habit. In this connection let us not forget 
that however potent for good the teacher of culture, 


in the formation of correct habits, that the teacher | 


who is lacking in this direction is no less powerful in 
rendering her pupils s/aves to wrong habits from which 
they can scarcely ever be emancipated; and I would 
ask the careful consideration of the subject by every 
one who is to aid in the selection of those to whom 
shall be committed the task of teaching our schools, 


> 


THE WOMEN TO THE FRONT. 





E find in the West Chester Zoca/ News 
the following items showing the way 
women are coming to the front: 


At the recent examinations of the University of 


Bologna, a young lady received her diploma of Doc- 
tress, surpassing the students of the other sex in 
anatomy, physiology, and chemistry. At the Univer 
sity of Turin a fair girl graduate obtained a similar 
degree of success in law. 

The female students at Swiss universities have this 
year carried off nearly all the honors, not only in 
physiology, but chemistry and medicine as well, 

Caroline E, Hastings, M. D., for seven years lec 
turer and demonstrator of anatomy in the Medical 
School of Boston University, has been made Profes- 
sor of Anatomy in that school. 

The Professor of Mathematics in Swarthmore Col- 
lege is a lady—Miss Cunningham. All the State 
Universities of the West admit women to their classes, 
and the ladies are successful competitors for the 


prizes. 
In the University of Michigan ladies study science, 
letters and art, medicine, law and pharmacy. The 


University has no theological department, 

Dr. Alice Bennett, resident physician to the female 
wards of the new Insane Asylum at Norristown, 
Penna., received at the last commencement of the 
University of Pennsylvania the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, the first ever granted by that Universty 
to a woman. ; 

Co-education of the sexes has been successfully 
tried at Oberlin College for forty-seven years. The 
girls pursue the same studies as do the boys, and do 
their work just as well. 

A few years ago the best Greek student in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan was a lady. 


In 1872, Miss White, of Michigan University, | 


solved a mathematical problem which had previously 
been given to about 1500 young men, during a period 


of fifteen years, all of whom failed to present a cor-_ 
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rect solution. She presented the only correct solu- 
tion by her class. 

In 1872 the best Jaw student in the University of 
Michigan was a lady. 

In 1872, at Melbourne University, the only two 
candidates who passed first-class were girls. 

Miss Ladd has recently been made a fellow of 
Johns Hopkins University, 

The endowment of the new female college at Bryn 
Mawr will be about $800,000, 

In 1873, at Vienna, a lady took the prize for an 
essay on “operative surgery,’ and was pronounced 
by the Professor the best operator in the class, 

Dr. Vaughan, of the chemical laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, says he has found some of his 
best. students and most careful investigators among 


the women students. 
The calculator of lunar eclipses for the Nautical 
Station, Washington, D. C., has been a woman, be- 


cause she did the best work. 

Maria Mitchell was one of the best astronomers of 
her time. 

Drs. Elizabeth and Emily Blackwell and Ann 
Preston earned most honorable names as scientists 
and physicians. 

At Cornell University in seven years no lady has 
failed to be promoted on examination and the pres- 
ence of ladies in the classes has had a tendency to 
raise the standard of requirements. t 
President Fairchild, of Oberlin College, in 1874 
said; “* During my experience as professor—twenty- 
seven years in all—I have never observed any differ- 
ence in the sexes as to performances in recitation,”’ 
During all this period he had mixed classes, 

President Angell, of Michigan University, in 1874 
wrote: ‘* They have done their work admirably, and, 
apparently, with no peril to their health.” 

President White, of Cornell, 1874: “ The best 
Greek scholars among 1,300 students of Michigan 
University a few years since, the best mathematical 


scholars in one of the largest classes of that institu- 
tion to-day, and several among the highest in natural 
science and in the general course of study, are young 
women. 

Professor Orton, Vassar, 1874: ‘ During the past 
year e/even per cent. of the under-graduates in Vassar 
have been kept from college duties on account of 
illness; while at Amherst, where the physical educa- 


tion of the young men is more carefully attended to 
? 


than at any other college,percentage was /wenty-one.’ 

“So far as college training affects the longevity of 
women, enough examples scarcely exist as yel upon 
which to base estimates; but, taking the graduates of 
Oberlin, the deaths among the Alumni have amount- 
ed to over 10 per cent., and am ng the alumnz to 
9.63 per cent.”’— President Fairchild, 1868 

Last year thirty-nine young ladies were taking the 
full classical course at Oberlin. and among the num- 
ber were many who surpassed the young men of their 
classes, 

‘“* Girls, too,”’ said Erasmus, ‘ought to receive a 
liberal education. The multitudes hold it to be folly, 
but wise men know that nothing is more advantageous 
to the morals of women than extended knowledge.” 

Mrs. Dr. Jacobi is a successful practitioner of medi- 
cine in New York City, and also a writer of medical 
| books. Her work compares very favorably with that 
of her husband, who is also a physician. 

Dr. Marie Heine Vogtlem, who has a very large 
| practice in Zurich, Switzerland, began her studies in 
1868 in the face of great opposition. 

King’s College, London, has now 500 women stu- 
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dents, and the results of co-education are all that can 
be desired. 

In 97 colleges and universities, over one-half of 
these in the United States, and in 60 per cent. of the 
academies, seminaries and high schools of America, 
the co-education system prevails. 

“ To insure modesty,” says Richter, “ I would ad- 
vise the education of the sexes together; for two 
boys will preserve twelve girls, or two girls twelve 
boys, innocent amid winks, jokes and improprieties, 
merely by that instinctive sense which is the forerun- 
ner of natural modesty. But I will guarantee nothing 
in a school where girls are alone together, and still 
less where boys are,”’ 

The University of Pennsylvania is now practically 
open to women in most departments of study. 





~~ 


THE NEWSPAPER IN SCHOOT.. 


] E print below an editorial article on the 

/Y Newspaper in School, taken from the 
Titusville orning Herald. It is very suggest- 
ive. Why may notevery school be furnished 
with a good newspaper? Is it not practical 
for the teacher to set apart a few minutes every 
day for the purpose of giving his pupils the 
news? Schools could be named in which 
newspapers are taken and such parts of them 
read as may be deemed profitable by the 
teachers, and all with the best results. The 
editor of H/era// puts his points in strong 
language. Read what he has to say: 

As we take the newspaper for instruction and en- 
tertainment, we do not see why it should not be used 
in the school-room for such purposes. Unless it 7s 
introduced, it may not be seen by either teacher or 
pupil, Of course the more intelligent families, and 
well-to-do persons take a paper. But many do not, 
And the result is they are very fresh or very “ green,” 
whichever way you like to put it, about the common- 
est affairs. 

We admit that the paper might and often does 
contain matter which might better be skipped; but so 
too there are passages in the Bible, objectionable in 
point of taste or morality for public recitation. That 
kind of argument proves too much. 

Then again, the newspaper is not always to be 
commended as a model of style. And yet the 
familiar and colloquial, as well as the ornate, should 
be cultivated even by the scholar, We wiil, then, 
if you please, limit the view simply to the news of 
the day, and that deparrtment in which the tele- 
graphic dispatches are presented. We will shut out 
the local gossip and tattle, which the listening or 
sympathetic ear can catch in the social circle. Con- 
fine yourself to the questions agitating the opinion, 
and vexing the spirit of the age. Here is field 
enough. Can one not see, at a glance, that the 
paper tells us many things that we can not find in 
books, things that, in the future, may form the staple 
of books ? 

What a geography lesson can not be gathered from 
the telegraphic page, news from the four corners of 
the world, from beyond the sea, of some new planet 
discovered, of floods, a famine or war, of the world’s 
haps or mishaps, of petty town or great metropolis ! 
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Does it tell of the march of science, of the weak- 
ness or oppression of government? Take the dis- 
patches of the Associated Press, culled like straw- 
berries with the dew on them. Can the boy or girl 
pick out the places on the map, tell where the vol- 
cano vomits like a sick giant, where battles rage, 
where railroads pierce ? 

And then the new words, the names of men, the 
technical terms, the anniversaries, and all that, open 
wide the gates of boundless inquiry. What about 
the Bank of England? the Orangemen? the pur- 
poses of the Land Leaguers? Describeif you can 
the working of the Electoral machine, that puts one 
man at the head of 50,000,000 of people. Follow- 
ing up this will give the youth a breadth of view, 
and keep him ez rapport with his times, Is not that 
desirable? Cannot the footprints of Divine Provi- 
dence be seen to-day as legibly as in the darker 
tracts of history? Are we not afproaching the great 
Millennial solar light? Let not young America wor- 
ship the past, or think there ever was a sunnier spot 
than our own country, or a better time to live in than 
this. Be not a book-worm, or a milk sop, dwelling 
in cell like cowled monk in middle ages, with cob- 
web in eyes and brain. 

We take it to be a fact, that the man of business of 
to-day makes a study of newspapers—in fact, that 
they form almost his only mental pabulum, There he 
studies the tides of public opinion, the mysteries of 
finance and markets, trade, politics. The newspaper 
is his vade mecum. Books are for shelves, and for 
reference and idle days, and for the dreamer. Flis- 
tory is without conscience, and more a literary art 
than anything else. The successful man _ leaves 
science to indigent genius and speech to the simple; 
he is content to buy the usufruct or patent, without 
caring for the principle. 

The newspaper is collecting in its bosom the 
eheaves of all science, the bright, essential things of 
all life. It is perpetual juvenility, for it is born daily. 
It is the regenerator of the world, for it is regenera- 
tion itself, It is Nature, life, and all things to all men. 

As if in response to the above, we find in 
a western Pennsylvania exchange, published 
subsequently, the following giving the expe- 
rience of a teacher in the matter spoken of. 
He says: 

On discovering the great lack of general knowl- 
edge among the pupils, we began, last year, to en- 
courage methods of collateral reading and personal 
investigation. With a small foundation to begin on, 
our progress was at first necessarily slow, but the 
introduction of the newspaper exercise furnished a 
new stimulus and added much to the interest of our 
“‘ general exercises,” 

Our method in brief is as follows: 
merely political or sectarian matter, we assign to each 
pupil some special topic, on which he is te read up 
and report every Wednesday afternoon. This not 
only offers an incentive to general culture, but affords 
excellent practice in off-hand speaking before an 
audience; for while the facts are carefully prepared, 
the language is more or less extemporaneous. With 
a view to the latter consideration, the youngest pupils 
are encouraged to tell a short story containing a good 
moral worth presenting. 

We carry into the school room from week to week 
a few periodicals, such as the New York 77ribune, 
New England Fournal of Education, Good Litera- 
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ture, the News, &c., hoping to establish ultimately a; able wear and tear of the papers, or by miscellaneous 


sort of co-operative reading room adequate to the 
ordinary needs of our students. 


reading during study hours, 
Wake up, fellow teachers, and give us some of the 


We have seen no evident disposition among the} best fruits of your experience, especially in the line 
pupils to abuse these privileges, either in an unreason- ! of interesting and profitable general exercises. 


—_—_—__—___« »-¢ — 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, ) 
HARRISBURG, January, 1881. {| 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsy.vania: 


GENTLEMEN: Although the Legislature 
held no session last year, I prepared 
and published a partial report on the condi- 


| not leave the question.an open one. 


vision is manifestly inconsistent with the 
Constitution, it would seem to be virtually 
repealed. But as a different view of the 
matter may be taken, the Legislature should 
A law 
should be passed as soon as possible, requir- 
ing either an annual or a biennial report, 
and, if annual, defining its character. It 


| may be added that in other States where the 


tion of the common schools of the State; | 
not that the preparation and publication of a | 
/ combine the school statistics of two years in 


report is deemed a duty required by law, for 
the years the Legislature is not in session, 
under the new Constitution, but it was 
thought best, for the time, to concur in a 


policy adopted by several of the other heads | 


of departments. ‘That report, however, con- 
tains only certain statements showing the 
financial condition of our schools, and the 
usual statistical tables. All recommendations 
concerning ‘‘ plans for the improvement of 
the system,’’ were omitted, because, as the 
Legislature was not in session, there was no 
authority in existence to receive or act upon 
them. For a like reason the reports of the 
county and city superintendents, and the 
principals of the State normal schools, were 
not printed in the report, the information 
they contained being intended more for the 
Legislature and the Department than for the 
general public. 
Is THE REPORT TO BE BIENNIAL? 


But the question has not been finally set- 
tled as to whether the report of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, hereafter, is to 
be annual or biennial. When the Legislat- 
ure met every year, the law required an 
annual report. Under the new Constitution, 
the Legislature can meet but once in two 
years, and, of course, a report cannot be 
made to a body not in existence. ‘The thing 
becomes altogether absurd when it is recol- 
lected that the law under which the Super- 
intendent makes his report requires him to 
submit it to the Legislature, to give estimates 
of the sums necessary to carry on the sys- 
tem, and to recommend plans for its im- 
provement. ‘The law, it is true, in its letter, 
requires an annual report; but as such a pro- 


| present time. 


| attendance 601,627, or 77 per cent. 


Legislature meets once in two years, the 
reports of the State officers are generally bi- 
ennial, and that it would not be difficult to 


one volume. 
GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SYSTEM. 

Our system of public instruction never 
promised results so encouraging as at the 
Its organization is more com- 
plete than ever before, and, in all its depart 
ments, it is characterized by a vigorous life 
and a progressive spirit. During the past 
year 232 additional schools were graded, 
making the whole number of this class of 
schools 7,037. ‘The whole number of pupils 
on the rolls was 937,310, and the average 
While 
the increase in the number of pupils was 


| 1,570, the increase in the average attendance 


was 13.955. Owing to the depression in 
many kinds of business at the beginning of 


| the year, when they were fixed, there is a 


small decrease in the salaries of teachers, but 


| the average length of the school term re- 


mains almost the same. 

That the system is economically adminis- 
tered appears in the fact that the average cost 
of tuition for each pupil per month is only 
seventy-five cents. ‘The expenditures of all 
kinds for the year, not including orphan or 
normal schools, amounted to $7,482,577-75. 
The school property of the State is valued at 
$25.467,097.00. 

Nothing gives me more pleasure than to 
be able to inform the Legislature that the 
total indebtedness of all the school districts 
in the State, including the cities and towns, 
as well as the country districts, amounts to 
only $2,648,495.84; and that there re- 


| mained in the treasuries of the school boards, 


at the end of the year, $1,425,213.16. A 
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few districts have oppressed themselves, and 
crippled their schools, by incurring a heavy 
debt ; but, on the whole, the financial condi- 
tion of the system throughout the whole 
State is most gratifying. While, during the 
prosperous times since the war, corporations 
and municipalities almost everywhere were 
piling up debts whose weight will burden 
stockholders and tax-payers for a generation, 
as a general thing school districts have 
avoided extravagance, and managed their 
financial affairs with wisdom and integrity. 
There are exceptions. In a few cases money 
has been thrown away in the erection of un 
necessarily expensive school buildings, and 
sums have been lost by dishonest or default- 
ing collectors or treasurers; but the amount 
lost has been exceedingly small in proportion 
to the amount handled, and words could 
hardly be chosen too strong in which to 
commend the general integrity of school 
boards. 


DELAY IN THE PAYMENT OF THE STATE 
APPROPRIATIONS. 


For several years past there has been great 
delay in the payment to the school districts 
of the money appropriated by the Legisla- 
ture, and, consequently, great confusion in 
their financial affairs. The working of the 
system, on this account, has been seriously 
crippled in all its departments, and com. 
plaints have come up from every quarter of 
the Commonwealth. The matter of this 
delay was formally presented to the Legis 
lature at the last session, but no action was 
taken upon it. Its consideration should no 
longer be postponed. The following para 
graph from the report of this Department for 
1878, shows how the money appropriated to 
schools was paid out some years ago: 

** By a provision in the new Constitution, 
the Legislature is required to appropriate an- 
nually at least one million of dollars for the 
support of the public schools. ‘The law re- 
quires this money to be distributed to the 
several districts in proportion to the number 
of taxables, and the State Superintendent is 
directed to draw his warrant on the State 
Treasurer for the same, as soon as certain 
conditions on the part of the districts have 
been complied with. The custom has been 
for many years to make the appropriation a 
year in advance, and then as soon as the dis. 
tricts became entitled to receive their money 
it was paid out promptly. It thus happened 


that the warrants for the appropriation were 
nearly all sent to the several districts during 
the months of June, July, August, and Sep- 


Lnot, and this was done. 
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tember, the months immediately succeeding 
the close of the school year, and school di- 
rectors arranged their financial affairs in ex- 
pectation of getting their money at that time. 
By means, also, of these prompt payments, 
the Department was enabled to securé prompt 
reports, to force backward districts to a full 
compliance with the law, and to exert a 
healthy control over school affairs in all parts 
of the State.”’ 

This happy state of things has not existed 
for the last two or three years. The State 
Treasurer alleged that he was out of funds, 
and requested that the issue of the school 
warrants should be delayed. The delay asked 
for was at first short, then longer, and still 
longer, until, on the first of January, 1880, 
there was due the schools and remaining un- 
paid nearly a million of dollars, with another 
million soon to become due and payable. 
The State Treasurer was then notified that 
the warrants would be issued whether there 
was money in the Treasury to pay them or 
This course was 
forced upon the Department by pressure 
from the suffering districts in all parts of the 
State, but the experiment was not very satis- 
factory. The warrants were dishonored, 
some of them were sold at much less than 
their face value, others were discounted at a 
heavy loss, hundreds of them came through 
banks and bankers to Harrisburg, and being 
unpaid were returned with dithiculty and at 
much expense, and a goodly number re- 
mained unused in the hands of school 
boards, those who held them not knowing 
whether they were worth anything or not. 

In the midst of this confusion, there was a 
change in the office of State ‘Treasurer. Di- 
rectly after the change, I placed in the hands 
of the incoming officer, Honorable Samuel 
Butler, a schedule of the amount due the 
schools and remaining unpaid, and begged 
him to do whatever might be found possible 
to remedy the unfortunate state of things 
then existing. He assured me he would do 
his best, and since the first of June nearly all 
the outstanding warrants have been paid, 
amounting to $489 757.60; Philadelphia has 
received $287,169.68 of her back appropria- 
tion, and the normal schools have been paid 
the full amount due them, amounting to 
$200,000. The State Treasurer is entitled to 
the thanks of all connected with public 
schools ; but the matter will never be entirely: 
right until the Legislature shall provide suffi- 
cient funds to allow the school districts to be 
paid promptly, as soon as their money is due 
and they are entitled to receive it. At the 
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date of writing this report, October 1, we 
are just beginning to pay out the appropria- 
tion for the school year 1880, whereas at 
this date the whole of it should have been 
paid. 

In this connection, I beg the attention of 
the members of the Legislature to the follow- 
ing extracts from the letter to the State 
Treasurer, previously alluded to: 

1. The appropriation of a million of dol- 
lars annually to common schools is made im- 
perative upon the Legislature by the Consti 
tution of the State. Surely, this provision of 
the organic law is not complied with by pay- 
ing the money one, two, or three years after 
it is due, and after the time fixed for its pay- 
ment. Besides, it is a million of dollars that 
is to be appropriated, not a million of dollars 
less a large sum paid out for interest and dis- 
count. ‘The delay in obtaining their money 
from the State has caused a loss to the schools 
for the last two years of at least f//y /housand 
dollars annually; or, in other words, the 
amount realized from the million of dollars 
appropriated was not over nine hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. \s this reduction con- 
stitutional? ‘The normal schools have lost 
heavily in the same way. 

2. Under present laws, the appropriation 
to common schools is made more than a year 
before any part of it is drawn upon for the 
payment of the school districts. ‘The pur- 
pose of this arrangement was evidently to 
enable the financial officers of the Common- 
wealth to meet the demand promptly when 
made. ‘The practice of late has been to com 
pel the districts to wait still longer, six, and 
twelve, and even eighteen months, while 
large sums appropriated a year subsequently 
are paid out to objects certainly not more 
needy or deserving. ‘This practice seems to 
me to be a violation of both the spirit and 
letter of the law. Ought not, for example, 
the appropriations made in 1878 to schools 
to be paid in preference to the appropriations 
made in 1879 to miscellaneous purposes ? 

3. The act of April 17, 1865, section three, 
P. L. page 62, makes it the duty of the Su 
perintendent of Public Instruction to draw 
his warrant on the State Treasurer in favor of 
each school district in the Commonwealth for 
the amount of the annual State appropriation 
to which it is entitled, upon the fulfilment of 
certain conditions. The law is mandatory. 
Its letter allows bim no discretion in the mat- 
ter. The issue of the warrants has been de- 
layed during the last two years because the 
State Treasurer stated that he had no money 
to pay them, and to flood the country with 
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dishonored paper was to bring disgrace both 
upon the schools and the State. The experi- 
ment in this direction recently tried has been 
very unsatisfactory. It is important that 
some future policy in this matter shall be 
agreed upon, and I invite your special atten- 
tion to it. 

4. The order adopted by the Department 
for the issue of school warrants has always 
been that in which the reports from the dis- 
tricts were received and filed. Care is taken 
to publish this fact, and it seems to secure in 
most cases the prompt preparation and trans- 
mission of the annual reports containing the 
school statistics which the Department is re- 
quired to collect. A departure from this 
order in the payment of the warrants would 
be as impolitic as it is unfair, and I hope you 
will aid us in enforcing it. 

5. Owing to the delay in the payment of 
the appropriation, our whole school system 
from one end of the State to the other has 
been greatly crippled. School boards levy 
their taxes, expecting the annual aid from the 
State, and are disappointed. Debts are con- 
tracted, the taxes are increased, and the peo- 
ple are becoming discouraged. The terms of 
the schools are shortened, needed improve- 
ments in the school property are delayed, and 
thousands of teachers are waiting for the pay- 
ment of their salaries. Dissatisfaction and 
complaint are universal. I deem it proper to 
make known these facts to you, that you may 
see the necessity of an effort to apply a 
remedy. 

POPULAR INTEREST IN PUBLIC EDUCATION, 


Inquiry has come of late from several re- 
sponsible quarters as to whether there is not 
a falling off in the popular interest in public 
education. What particular circumstances 
started these inquiries are unknown, but the 
inquiries themselves are significant. Since the 
passage of the school law of 1854, and es- 
pecially since the close of the war, Pennsyl- 
vania has made wonderful progress in her 
From the position of one of 
the most backward States, she has advanced 
to the very first rank. In the organization of 
her system, in the character of her school- 
houses and their equipment, in the qualifica- 
tions of her teachers, in the activity and vigor 
of her school life, she compares favorably 
with any State in the Union. But is there 
any noticeable reaction in this forward move- 
ment? Has the tide reached its ebb? With 
the fullest opportunities of observation, I 
have no hesitation in answering in the nega- 
tive. On the contrary, I believe there never 
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was a time when the popular interest in pub- 
lic education in Pennsylvania was so general 
or so deep During the years of the hard 
times, now happily past, it is true there were 
not so many school-houses built, nor so much 
money spent for improvements, but the aver- 
age length of the school term has remained 
about the same, and there has been a very 
small reduction in the amount paid for in- 
struction. Graded schools have continued to 
multiply, and the improvement in courses of 
study and methods of teaching has been very 
marked. Educational meetings and teach- 
ers’ institutes have increased in numbers and 
attendance in all parts of the State, and more 
articles on education have appeared in our 
newspapers and magazines in the last five 
years than in any previous ten years since the 
public school system was organized. Some 
of these articles were written to point out the 
defects of the system, but this in itself is a 
sign of healthy life. and no one pretends that 
the system is perfect. And what is even 
more significant, the great political parties 
have been moved to incorporate resolutions 
indorsing public schools in their party plat- 
forms, and the President of the United States 
himself comes down from his high position 
to say to the country that the one thing ne 
cessary to the union, the prosperity, and the 
happiness of these States, is the universal ed- 
ucation of the people. 

Still, it may as well be acknowledged here 
that our public school system has some ene- 
mies, not very demonstrative, but exceed- 
ingly stubborn. ‘They are the last remnant 
of a once powerful race. A few of them 
maintain that the principle on which our 
public school system is founded is wrong— 
that the State has no right to interfere in the 
business of education. These are theorists. 
They have adopted a certain conception of 
the function of government, and according 
to that conception the rights of the people 
are invaded by any attempt to regulate or 
control what they may do in the matter of 
education. Not knowing or noting that the 
experience of the whole civilized world is 
against them, they sometimes declare that 
the interests of education are better cared for 
in the hands of individuals, communities, or 
corporations, than in those of the State. No 
argument will open the eyes of these men, 
and it is fortunate that their numbers are con- 
stantly growing smaller. 

A much larger class object to the public 
schools because, as they allege, they are irre 
ligious —‘‘ godless.”’ ‘This is a harsh charge, 


and one that cannot be sustained by facts 
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True, they are not denominational, but the 
most of their teachers are members of Chris- 
tian cliurches, and a!! of them must possess a 
good moral character ; the Bible is read in 
nearly all the schools, and much attention is 
given to the moral training of the children. 
As a whole, they will compare favorably, in 
mora! tone, with any other system of schools, 
by whomsoever it may have been established, 
or by whatever authority it may be controlled. 
But what is wanted by these objecting sectar- 
ies is not so much practical virtue or religious 
life, as instruction in the creed of some par- 
ticular church. They can have the dogmas 
of their own faith taught to their children at 
home, in the Sunday-school, and the church, 
but they insist on intermixing such instruc- 
tion with the teaching of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; and, since this is impracti- 
cable in our public schools, where all denom- 
inations must be treated precisely alike, they 
will not patronize them in any way, and 
sometimes denounce them bitterly. It is to 
be hoped that .as sectarian differences die 
away, as charity deepens in the hearts of men, 
as the spirit of religion broadens, and mere 
church forms lose their influence, there may 
be universal union on the platform of the 
common school. ‘The signs of the times in- 
dicate the approach of this glad day. 

The most intractable enemies of our public 
schools are those who at heart are opposed to 
republican institutions. As yet, this class of 
men do not make known their opinions in 
the newspapers, or proclaim them from the 
house tops, but they are free enough to ex- 
press them in private life—in the social circle, 
at the club-room. They do not believe in 
the doctrine of equality. They recognize as 
fixed conditions of society an educated upper 
class, who rule, and an ignorant lower class, 
who are ruled—capitalists, who own and di- 
rect, and operatives, who work and are di- 
rected—masters and slaves. Thus assuming 
that the few are born to occupy a high sphere 
| in life, and the many to occupy lower spheres, 
| they are against any movement calculated to 
| disturb this order of things, so agreeable to 
| themselves, and, of course, frown upon a sys- 
tem whose aim it is to give the children of all 
classes an equal opportunity to obtain an ed- 
ucation, and a fair chance to succeed in life. 
It is consoling to the friends of liberty and 
free institutions that no hereditary titles or 
laws of primogeyiture can here give perma- 
nency to this class of aristocrats, who belong 
rather to the old world than the new ; and 








hence their opposition to our system of pub- 
lic schools is not much to be feared, however 
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respectable may be the parties from whom it 
comes. 

I have spoken of the avowed enemies of 
public schools. Something should be said of 
certain professed friends of the system, who 
are much more ready to point out what they 
deem its faults than they are to commend its 
acknowledged merits. Some of these belong- 
ing to this class complain of high school 
taxes. ‘‘ The system may be well enough,”’ 
they say, ‘but it costs too much.” They 
have not considered the question whether it 
is worth all it costs, nor have they compared 
its cost with the cost of private schools; but 
they blindly denounce it because the amount 
of money required to carry it on is large, or 
their own personal taxes may be considerable. 
The truth is, the cost of our system of public 
schools is exceedingly moderate. We have 
nearly a million of children attending these 
schools. They have the privilege of going 





from five to ten months in the year. ‘The, 


average length of time the schools are open 
is about seven months. 4nd yet the whole 
annual cost of instruction per pupil, including 
schools of all grades, ts less than five dollars. 
Five dollars a pupil for seven months’ in- 
struction! Good private schools charge 
from fen to ¢‘wenty times that amount. In- 
cluding the building of school-houses and all 
contingent expenses, uhe annual cost of the 
system is less than ane dollars per pupil. 
There may be cause of complaint on account 
of high school taxes in certain localities, but 
surely there is none in the State at large. 
The ‘‘ professed friends’’ of whom I am 
speaking, who have made themselves most 
prominent of late years, are those who main 
tain that the system is being pushed beyond 
the limits designed by its founders or sanc- 
tioned by law. ‘They are in favor of elemen- 
tary schools, of teaching all the children in 
the State how to read and write and cipher ; 
but they are opposed to graded schools, to 
high schools. If there is any seeming reac- 
tion in the educational movement of the 
State, it is owing to the efforts of this class of 
men toclog the current of progress by throw- 
ing obstacles in its way. But the reaction is 
only seeming. The public school system 
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Not a word of theirs can be found supporting 
such a position. It is as baseless as the idle 
wind. Are such schools sanctioned by law? 
They are The earliest laws authorized 
school boards to establish ‘‘ schools of differ- 
ent grades,” and, as a matter of fact, such 
schools were established from the first. Be- 
sides, the school law prescribes that education 
shall be provided for ‘‘ every individual ’’ who 
may apply for it ‘‘above the age of six and 
under twenty one years ;” and the new Con- 
stitution makes imperative ‘‘a thorough and 
efficient system of instruction for all children 
above the age of six years.’’ How are these 
provisions to be carried into effect without 
grading the schools and establishing high 
schools? Does it require a child all the 
years between six and twenty-one to learn 
the elements of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic ? Can the boon of higher instruction 
be legally denied to thote who are prepared 
for and demand it? But one answer can be 
given to these questions, and the discussion 
must soon end. 

The graded schools of our cities and towns 
have been severely criticised of late, because 
such a small number of pupils advanced be- 
yond the primary or lower grades. It is 
claimed that the education they receive is of 
little value, and the cost of the few who pass up 
into the higher grades is out of all proportion 
to their numbers. All this may be true; the 
system may in places need adjustment ; but it 
is manifestly unfair to hold it responsible for 
a state of things which it is powerless to con- 
trol. ‘The doors of the schools are open to 
all children of proper age; if their parents 
withdraw them with a bare smattering of the 
elements of knowledge, it is their fault alone, 
or the fault of our present social condition. 
The schools are blameless, though society 


| may not be. 


grows, and growing, it necessarily breaks the | 


conservative crust that has in some localities 


formed in the minds of men and communities, | 
and frightened them into a kind of opposi- | 


tion. ‘There is no danger in this opposition. 
It is simply the last fire of an enemy whose 
lines are broken. Are graded schools and 
high schools contrary to the design of those 
who founded our system of public education ? 


WEAK PLACES IN THE SYSTEM 

The best friends of our public school sys- 
tem freely admit that weak places may be 
found in it. As a whole it is well suited to 
our wants, but it is by no means perfect, or 
as perfect as it can be made. 

One source of weakness in the system is 
that school boards are required to perform 
duties of which they many times have an in- 
adequate knowledge. They are generally 
men of intelligence, and possess good busi- 
ness qualities; but many of the duties which 


| the law imposes upon them as school direc- 


tors cannot be well performed without a kind 
of special knowledge and skill that they do 
not possess. To learn how to build and fur- 


nish a school-house with due regard to the 
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work of a school and the health of the chil- 
dren, requires the study of years. How can 
men who know nothing of the art of teaching, 
certainly as difficult as the art of making a 
watch or a steam engine, wisely select text- 
books, arrange courses of study, grade schools, 
or examine classes? Who is qualified to di- 
rect a teacher’s work but a teacher? Our 
school system is weak, therefore, in placing 
in the hands of school boards duties that 
properly belong only to experts; and this is 
a weakness in the school systems of the whole 
country John Quincy Adams and his com 
mittee discovered this at Quincy. It is all 
they did discover, but it is a discovery hard 
to make, and they deserve infinite credit 
for it. 

Out of the unprofessional character of our 
directorship grows the necessity of close 
supervision by experts We have our county 
superintendents, and the good they have 
done is incalculable, but they cover too wide 
a field. We need a supervision that can kéep 
a constant eye upon every teacher, every 
study, every class, every pupil. This is the 
kind of supervision they have on railroads 
and in manufacturing establishments, and our 
system of schools will be comparatively weak 
until it can have the benefit of it 

The character of the teaching done in the 








schools has greatly improved, but it has not | 


yet reached even a medium standard of ex- 
cellence. No profession or kind of business 
requires more learning, more skill, more tact, 


than teaching ; and yet four fifths of all our 


teachers to-day have made little special prep- | 


aration for their work. 


Many of them may | 


ucceed in satisfying their patrons, the school | 


boards, and themselves; but if so it is be- 


cause no one concerned in the matter knows 


what good teaching is. ‘The normal schools, 
teachers’ institutes, and other agencies, do 
much in the way of preparing teachers ; but 
it is to be feared that the day is distant when 
we shall see a well qualified teacher, an ex- 
pert, an artist, in every school-room in the 
State; and, until that day, the system must 


continue to suffer from weakness at a very | 


vital point. 
The courses of study in our schools might 
be greatly improved. The want is most 


pressing for more attention to moral instruc- | 


tion and culture ; we must contrive in some 
way to establish industrial schools or courses 
of industrial training ; pupils must be induced 
to remain longer in school, and receive in- 
struction in the higher branches ; all this, and 
much more, must be brought about, before 
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from defects, so strong at all points, as to 
defy criticism. All we can justly claim for 
it now is that it is a vastly better system than 
any other to which its enemies can point, and 
it grows. 

EDUCATION AND CRIME. 

I do not propose in any way to enter at 
large upon a discussion of the relations of 
education and crime, but the statistics bear- 
ing upon this subject presented in their last 
reports by our State penitentiaries and reforia 
schools are so significant, that it seems a pub- 
lic duty to quote them, especially since state- 
ments damaging to the interests of education, 
purporting to be based upon similar statistics, 
have been, in some quarters, diligently pro- 
mulgated. I call special attention to the 
statistics of the Eastern Penitentiary, at Phila- 
delphia, which are compiled, probably, with 
more care than those of any other similar 
institution in the country. The most impor- 
tant statements bearing upon the relation of 
education and crime are the following : 

Eighty-two of the four hundred and eighty- 
seven prisoners received during the year had 
never attended a school of any kind; five 
had attended college for an average length of 
time of six years, one had attended ten 
years, and another seven years; seven had 
attended a public high school for an average 
length of time of a little over two years; 
twelve had attended private school who had 
not attended public school ; the average time 
spent in school was seven and a quarter 
years. ‘Thirty-nine received their education 
in foreign countries. Three hundred and 
ninety had attended public schools, one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine of them advancing to the 
grammar grade. ‘Their average age at leav- 
ing school was fourteen, and the average time 
they remained in school is set down at about 
five years. 

Note now the story told by these figures. 

Eighty two out of four hundred and eighty- 
seven prisoners had never attended school— 
that is, more than one-sixth of all the crimes 
were committed by illiterates. This is a very 
large proportion, as the illiterates in Pennsy]- 
vania of an age to be sent to the penitentiary 
for crime do not constitute ome thirtieth of 
the population. It appears, therefore, that 
one thirtieth of the population commit one- 
sixth of the crime. 

Seven of the four hundred and eighty-seven 
prisoners had attended a public high school, 
but all of them had attended too short a time 
to graduate, only one having remained in 
school longer than three years. Five had 


our system of public schools will be so free been to college for an average length of time 
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of six years, one having attended for seven, | is necessarily called into play, and the moral 


and another for ten years. Not a single | 
graduate of a high school was confined with- | 
in the walls of the penitentiary during the 
year, and it is probably true that there were 
no graduates among those who had attended 
colleges, so-called. This is an admirable 
showing for higher education. 

Three hundred and ninety of the four hun- 
dred and eighty-seven had attended a primary 
public school for a longer or shorter period, 
one hundred and sixty-nine of them remain- 
ing long enough to reach the grammar grade. 
A conclusion unfavorable to our system of 
public education might be drawn from this | 
fact, but it would be wholly unwarranted. 
In addition to what was shown above, that an 
illiterate is s¢x /imes as likely to commit crime | 
as a man with an education such as our com- 
mon schools furnish, it should be remembered | 
that nearly our whole population above the 
age of six years have attended public schools | 
at one time or another. Of the children 
now in attendance at school, /wenty-five times 
as many attend public schools as attend all 
kinds of private schools combined. Besides, 
it appears that the average age at which the 
convicts leit school was fourteen years, and 
that the average time between their entering 
and leaving was about five years. ‘The re- 
port tells us the year each convict entered 
school, and the year he left it, but it leaves 
us entirely in the dark as to the length of 
time he attended between the dates. In most 
cases it will be found, upon examination, to 
have been for a few weeks, or a few months, 
or at intervals widely apart covering years. 
The average of five years of attendance would 
thus be broken up into irregular periods of 
short duration, and spasmodic efforts at 
learning that have little effect on the life or | 
character. No other proof of this is needed 
than the general illiteracy of the prisoners 
who are set down as having attended school 
for years. Most of them can read and write, 
and, perhaps, cipher a little ; but they are, in 
a general way, far from being the kind of 
scholars turned out of our public schools after 
a regular attendance of five years. ‘There is, 
indeed, scarcely a good scholar among them. 

But while there is much in these statements 
to encourage the friends of public education | 
it is no part of my purpose to claim that a 
mere elementary education, such as our 
schools too often furnish, will go very far to- 
wards protecting society from crime, or keep- 
ing men out of the penitentiary. A child can 
learn to read, write, and cipher, almost me- 
chanically. In such teaching no moral power 











life may remain untouched. It is only when 
education in the common school comprehends 
the higher end of forming the character, shap- 
ing the life, that it becomes a powerful agency 
for good. 

In addition to showing that ignorance is a 
potent cause of crime, the report of the 
Eastern Penitentiary shows that idleness is 
equally so. Of the four hundred and eighty 
seven convicts, four hundred and two were 
unapprenticed, sixty were apprenticed and 
served, and twenty-five were apprenticed and 
left before the end of their term. Nor is this 
all. Is there not a cause more ultimate, back 
in the very being of the man, that is the true 


| source of the ignorance and idleness, as well 


as of the crime ? 
The statistics of the Western Penitentiary 
for 1879, bearing on the points under discus- 


Be s 
| sion, are as follows: 


Prisoners admitted during the year........... 312 
Comld Net Ferd OF WINO.. os cies tate icccores . 34 
Read, or read and write imperfectly ery eae ..-. 96 
ROG WIE DING oo ruc etesckv kad 05 eden vane 1S! 
SRUCTIAE COUGRION 500.5556 5bs Kew kk ees KEV eerenes I 
Attended public school, ........cceccsevcveses 265 
Attended private s¢ PPE TOC COLET Ee  e™ 4 
oh reer eer ere” 43 
Never apprenticed to a trade. ......ccececcees 24! 
Apprenticed and absconded............e-000- I 
Apprenticed and served time............ ‘én 
Not apprenticed, but served four years......... 20 


This is substantially the same story as that 
told by the Eastern Penitentiary, the most 
remarkable fact being that there is but one 
good scholar among the convicts. 

The class that furnishes the penitentiaries 
with convicts is the class that in youth fills 
reform schools and houses of refuge. Let us 
look for a moment at the tables contained in 
the report of the Western Reform School, to 


| learn the extent of the education received by 
| the inmates before admission. 


Since 1860, 
2.588 children were admitted to the institu- 
tion, their average age being about fourteen 
years. The following shows their educational 
attainments : 


NE aad ceed Cue e ea esSe« ¢e:de cowie eee 53 
ED GOI 6 6 v0 8.6:94 065 Say eine eens mepeeeohs 17 
AGG MOTTO 6 3c 0 «b's. Kot emiden ad <5) Crepes 789 
eae eee pig bee he hehe Oe Pane 8 
Read and write imperfectly. ......+..++00045 745 
COG BUG WITS WEE. s occ cndieansesssicas’ oe. 208 
Read, write aad cipher... .... 6666666. dl esa tee 114 
Pit AUGOU GRIME a: 5: 0)0:<.0'00. 60 Gh's toads oS eee }I 


The Eastern House of Refuge admitted 323 
children during the year 1879. Their average 
age was less than fourteen years. The fol- 
lowing table shows their educational standing 
when admitted : 
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READING, 
Tee Wed cat pk ite Oca enee wee sauce ss 19 
SRNEE BORG TRG so we nce Soave obo ressbenss 95 
Could read easy lessons... 2... cc sccc sc ccccecet 129 
Knew alphabet only. 5. 205 iis ceccicwcc ces 58 
Ignorant of alphabet... ..ccccrcssccccasicvens 22 
WRITING. 
Cee WENGE MIE iinkae cach bd rue tAnens seeds 15 
Cle WIG TARIG.) cs rncccwecccie gets tnben’s 62 
| EES PETER TUR Ta eee 30 
Could write name only... ........0c0eeeeees .118 
Gath mot Write MAMIE. i ods odbc cede cccasidess 98 
ARITHMETIC. 
Could cipher general arithmetic............... 3 
Could cipher in fractions. ........-02.0eeeeees 35 
Could cipher ie: ON 6 oa 5k oo o.Walea ewe eoee 57 
Could cipher in multiplication,,............... 32 
Could cipher in subtraction. .........6.e.0000. 32 
Could cipher in addition. .........00.eeeeeees 78 
Jamorant Of figuvess..sice aqesccagieis'eidss woceens 99 


Can anything be more clear than that the 
education of these children had been sadly 
neglected ? Doubtless a large proportion of 
them can be said to have attended a public 
school; but, whatever may have been the 
extent of time they were in the way of going 
to school, their actual attendance was so short 
or so irregular that it proved almost fruitless. 
Fortunately, they found their way to the 
reform schools; otherwise, without doubt, 
many of them would have been sent to swell 
the inmates of the penitentiaries. More 
attention to their early education would proba- 
bly have kept most of them at home altogether, 
and made them useful members of society. 


CHILDREN NOT IN SCHOOL, 


The alarming fact has been repeatedly 
made known to the Legislature, in the annual 
reports of this Department, that there are 
many thousands of children in this State who 
never attend school, and are growing up in 
ignorance, and that there are many thousands 
more who attend school so shorta time, or so 
irregularly, that what they learn is of little use 
to them. ‘The statistics of our penitentiaries 
and houses of refuge given in this report 
show conclusively that these children, thus 
left in ignorance and idleness, become the 
source, in good part, of the criminal classes 
that people our penal institutions. Should 
not a State, in which it costs millions of dol- 
lars a year to detect and punish crime, be 
willing to consider measures of preventing it, 
and thus saving large items of expense? Is 
a Legislature wise that votes immense sums 
of money to keep bad men and women in 
prison, when much less sums would suffice to 
make good men and women of them out of 
prison ? 

3ut without any additional legislation, 
much can be done by agencies already at 
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command, to bring to school children who 
are now growing up in ignorance. 

There is not a country district in the State 
that, by a determined effort of the school 
board and teachers, could not bring to school 
every healthy child of proper age that is suf- 
fering for want of aneducation. It needs only 
exertions like those made by the politicians to 
get out the votes. Books and even clothes 
might have to be furnished in some cases, 
but with the will there would be found a way 
of procuring these necessaries. In cities 
and towns, the difficulty in the way of bring- 
ing all the children to school is much greater, 
but it is not insuperable even there. A little 
systematic effort in cities and towns that 
could be named has accomplished wonders. 
If, in addition to the existing agencies that 
may be used for the purpose, s:hool boards 
in large towns would employ a suitable per- 
son as a school missionary, @ feacher for chitl- 
dren not in school, whose duty it should be to 
visit the houses of the poor, to search the streets 
and alleys, cellars and garrets, for neglected 
children, and take measures to get them into 
school, an incalculable amount of good 
might be done both to the children them- 
selves, and to society at large, for it is here 
that the dangerous classes are bred. That 
school boards have the right to appoint such 
an agent there is not the slightest doubt. 

Something may be done, too, by provid- 
ing special schools for children who are un. 
able to attend regularly, half-day schools, 
night schools, etc. 

BILL CONCERNING NEGLECTED CHILDREN. 

Two years ago I prepared, with consider- 
able care, a bill, entitled ‘‘An act to provide 
education and maintenance for destitute and 
neglected children,’’ and presented it for the 
consideration of the Legislature. It was de- 
feated in the House, receiving only some 
eighty affirmative votes. My belief is that it 
was not fully understood, and I will therefore 
continue to press some such measure upon 
the Legislature, until steps are taken to re- 
move the greatest evil that now afflicts society 
or endangers the State. I believe now, as 
then, that this proposed act ‘‘ embodies, in a 
general way, the policy that must be adopted, 
sooner or later, by every American State, 
not only to preserve order and maintain 
prosperity among its people, but to save free 
institutions from a disastrous failure.’’ 

The main features of the bill are the fol- 
lowing : 

1. It makes it the duty of boards of school 
directors to see that all children of proper age, 
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fits of a common school education, requires | 


them to take a school census triennially, and 
report the number of children between the | 
ages of six and twenty-one who have not | 
received, or are not receiving instruction in 
the public schools, or otherwise, gives them 
power to order the arrest of truants, vagrants, 
and non-attendants at school, and authorizes 
them to employ and pay such agent or agents | 
as may be necessary to carry into effect these 
purposes. 

2. It gives magistrates the power, upon 
complaint of a school board, to commit 
habitual truants, vagrants without home or 
friends, and those whose education is so neg- 
lected that they are growing up in ignorance, 
to the county home for friendless children, 
provided for by the act, and also authorizes 
them to impose, when they are able to pay, 
fines and expenses upon parents and guar- 
dians neglecting to perform their duty to the 
children under their care. 

3. The existing laws in regard to children 
employed in factories and mills, and in and 
about mines, are required to be enforced. 

4. The directors or guardians of the poor 
in the several counties of the Commonwealth, 
or the county commissioners in counties that 
have no such officers, are authorized and 
required. on certain conditions, to purchase 
land and erect buildings for a home for friend- 
less children in their respective counties, or 
jointly with other counties, and to manage 
such home, when so established, with the 
same authority as is now exercised with respect 
to alms-houses. 

5. Upon the establishment of a home for 
friendless children in any county, under the 
provisions of this act, all children of over two 
years of age in the county alms house must be 
removed to it, and thereafter no child above 
that age shall be admitted into such alms- 
house, or allowed to remain therein. Such 
homes to be open also to all children arrested 
by boards of directors as truants, vagrants, or 
non-attendants at school, and committed 
under the provisions of the act. 

6. Ample provision is required at the homes | 
for the physical, intellectual, moral and 
industrial education of the children, and for 
their frequent inspection by proper officers. 
The children in the homes may be discharged, 
apprenticed, or placed in families by the 
appointed authorities whenever they deem it 
best. 

This is a bare outline of the several pro- 
visions of the bill. The principles embodied 





in it are sound, although the details may be 
imperfect. The Legislature can scarcely 
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consider another subject of equal importance. 

The State of Ohio has in operation a law 
in many respects similar to the one proposed, 
and all careful observers speak of its effects as 
beneficial in the highest degree. 


CHILDREN IN POOR-HOUSES. 


If the Legislature should still deem it 
unwise to adopt a comprehensive policy of 
gathering up and caring for the tens of thou- 
sands of vagrant and destitute children 
throughout the state, who are growing up in 
ignorance and vice, a curse to society, will 
not something, at least, be done to remove 
the children who are now in them, from our 
county alms-houses? There are now adinitted 
into these alms-houses, in the course of a 
year, some three thousand children of various 
ages. Large numbers spend in them the 
whole period of infancy and youth. Some of 
the alms-houses have established schools for 
the pauper children, and children’s wards, 
separate from tie other parts of the buildings ; 
but even at the best, the influences surround- 
ing children brought up in an alms-house are 
sufficient to poison their moral nature and 
blast their life. They quite generally become 
paupers themselves, and are, during their 
whole lives, a tax and a plague upon the 
body politic If they could all be removed 
into two or three homes adapted to the pur- 
pose of training and instructing children, the 
majority of them could be saved to society 
and themselves. Could the members of the 
Legislature be induced to visit some of these 
alms-houses, and see the condition of things 
with their own eyes, our statutes would soon 
contain the necessary laws providing proper 
homes for the education and maintenance of 
all our dependent children. ‘To allow them 
to continue-to destroy themselves as they are 
now doing is a grave public crime. 

A gentleman prominently connected with 
the charitable institutions of a neighboring 
State, and who has probably visited more 
alms houses than any other person in the 
country, confirms the views just expressed, in 
strong words, as follows. In speaking of 
children residing in alms-houses, he says : 

It was found that the influences surrounding them 
in these establishments corrupted both body and soul. 
Chey acquired habits of idleness, which were inerad- 
icable, and which fitted them for lives of pauperism 
and crime. Their moral and religious education was 
almost entirely neglected, self-respect extinguished, 
and, knowing no other home than the poor-house, 
they seemed to have no idea of ever desiring any 
other. 

Attempts were made in some poor-houses to edu- 
cate the children by allotting a separate apartment 
for this purpose and employing a teacher, but this 
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promising arrangement served only to conceal the 
real evil, instead of curing it. The enervation 
which pervaded the very atmosphere of the poor- 
house had so deadened ambition in the pupil’s 
mind that the best efforts of the most capable teachers 
were unable to arouse it. With equal reason mighta 
physician expect his patient to recover while breath- 
ing a poisoned atmosphere, as for us to hope for good 
results from educational enterprises conducted under 
such auspices; and yet a careful examination showed 
that the children possessed the average degree of in- 
telligence, and only needed tuition under proper con- 
ditions to raise them to the standard of children of the 
same age in the public schools 


Several States, among them Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
have enacted laws forbidding the sending of 
dependent children toalms-houses ; and some 
of them have gone further, and established 
suitable industrial schools, to which they are 
required to be sent, and where they are pro- 
perly cared for. The directors of the poor 
in this State, in their annual convention, have 
spoken very favorably of the New York law, 
passed in April, 1875, but since amended, 
‘providing for the support, treatment, and 
care of pauper, destitute and delinquent chil- 
dren.”” The law consists of a single section, 
and reads as follows: 


It shall not be lawful for any justice of the peace, 
boards of charities, police justice, or other magistrate, 
to commit any child under sixteen years of age as 
vagrant, truant, or disorderly, to any jail, county 
poor-house, or alms-house, but such justices, of the 
peace, boards of charities, police justices, or other 
magistrates, shal] commit such child or children to 
some reformatory or other institution, as provided for 
in the case of juvenile delinquents; but in case of any 
such commitment, such justice cf the peace, board of 
charities, police justice, or other magistrate, shall im- 
mediately give notice to the superintendents of the 
poor or other authorities having charge of the poor 
of the county in which such commitment was made, 
giving the name and age of the person committed, 
to what institution, and the time for which committed; 
nor shall it be lawful for any county superintendent 
or overseer of the poor, board of charity, or other 
officer, to send any child between the ages of two and 
sixteen years, as a pauper, to any county poor-house 
or -alms-hous: for support and care, or to retain any 
child between the ages of two and sixteen years in 
such poor-house or alms-house; but such county 
superintendents, overseers of the poor, boards of char- 
ities, or other officers, shall provide for such child or 
children in families, orphan asylums, hospitals, or 
other appropriate institutions, as now provided by 
law. The boards of supervisors of the several coun- 
ties, and the board of estimate and apportionment of 
the county of New York, are hereby directed to take 
such action in the matter as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. When any such child 
is committed to any orphan asylum or reformatory, it 
shall, when practicable, be committed to an asylum 
or reformatory that is governed or controlled by per- 
sons of the same religious faith as the parents of such 
child. 


This law it appears to me has two very 
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serious defects. First, it excludes the chil- 
dren from the alms-houses, but it makes very 
inadequate provision for their maintenance 
and education in a more suitable place ; and 
second, it establishes no active agency for 
searching out and looking up destitute and 
neglected children. It cares only for those 
who drift into its hands, not for those who 
are many times better worth saving, who live 
hidden ayvay in out-of-the-way places, back 
alleys, Fo ta and garrets. What we need is 
a law that will gather all destitute and depen- 
dent children, and all children growing up in 
ignorance and vice, whether in alms-houses 
or not, into proper homes or schools, where 


| they can be fed, clothed, instructed, taught 


to work, trained to good behavior, and 
placed in families as soon as possible, with 
opportunities to earn a livelihood, and a 
chance to become good citizens. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Throughout the volume containing this re- 
port, will be found engravings of our several 
State normal schools. These are inserted in 
order to enable the members of the Legisla- 
ture, and other interested parties who may not 
have seen the buildings, to form some idea of 
their size and character. No other State in 
the Union can boast of sets of buildings so 
numerous, so complete, or so well adapted to 
the purposes of normal instruction. 

The experience of all countries, both in 
the old world and the new, shows conclu- 
sively that it is impossible to maintain an effi- 
cient system of public instruction without 
connecting with it a plan for the education 
of teachers. Pennsylvania, therefore, in 
establishing her normal schools, is but repeat- 
ing what has been found necessary to success 
in the working of edycational systems in 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, France, 
England, and other countries of Europe, as 
well as in the States of our own Union, edu- 
cationally the most advanced. These schools 
cannot be abandoned or weakened without 
crippling the public schools, in whose inter- 
est they were founded. 

Our normal schools differ somewhat in or- 
ganization from similar institutions in other 
States and countries, but whether the system 
was wisely planned or not, we have it, have 
spent a large sum of money in supporting it, 
and I am satisfied that our best policy is to 
correct its faults and to continue to render it 
liberal support. 

Elsewhere in this report will be found a 
table giving the statistics of the normal 


schools in full; but in order that the mem- 
bers of the Legislature may have the facts 
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plainly before them, I have had prepared the | 


accompanying condensed statement, to which 
their attention is respectfully called.* 

It will be noticed that the normal schools 
have been attended by 45,156 students, that 
the attendance the past year was 2,900, that 
the number of graduates has been 1,926, and 
that the estimated value of their property is 
$1,366,395 77- 

The stock subscribed and the conjributions 
made by individuals in establishing and sup- 
porting these schools is set down in the 
statement at $367,346. A more complete 
account would probably increase the amount 
to at least $400,000. ‘The State appropriated 
to the normal schools from 1861 to 1878, as 
appears, in the statement for grounds, build- 
ings, and equipment, the sum of $645,000 
Of this sum $425.000 is secured by mortgages 
on the property in favor of the State. Anap- 
propriation of an additional $100,000 has 
since been made them, and this likewise has 
been secured by mortgage making the amount 
of the State’s mortgages $525,000. In most 
cases these mortgages are first mortgages, and 
the State virtually owns the property. All 
the morigages have been duly recorded, and 
are in the custody of the State Treasurer. 

The debt of all the schools, as shown in 
the statement, is $315,487.86, but this has 
probably been reduced, by the $1c0,000 
since paid them to about $250,000. ‘This 
debt is mainly borne by four or five of the 
schools, and it is extremely onerous, eating 
up their income, and crippling their useful- 
ness. It must be said, however, that the 
schools most deeply in debt have, in a gen- 
eral way, the finest buildings, and the most 
complete equipment; so that in justice, if 
the State undertake tg help pay the debts of 
the schools financially embarrassed, it should 
likewise aid in putting the others on an equal 
footing with them, as to accommodations and 
appliances. 

In view of the deep interest the State has 
in the normal schools as institutions for the 
training of teachers for the public schools, 
and in view of the large amount of money 
already invested in them, I recommend that 
an appropriation large enough to effect the 
object be made at once, and used to pay off 
all the debts of the normal schools, and to 
complete their buildings and equipment, the 
money to be distributed by a commission, 
and with conditions somewhat as follows: 

1. That a mortgage be executed against the 
property of each school for the amount 
assigned it. 

2. That no further direct appropriations | 
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be asked of the Legislature, the schools 
agreeing to make their future income equal 
their expenditures. 

3- That all certificates of stock in the nor- 
mal schools be surrendered and canceled, 
and certificates of contribution be issued in 
their stead. 

4. That the State be allowed a larger rep— 
resentation in the boards of trustees, and 
more voice in the election of principal and 
faculty. 

5. That the students be more closely 
limited to such as intendjto make teaching a 
profession. 

These conditions will not seem out of 
place when it is considered that if the State 
shall make the appropriation now proposed, 
it will have given to the schools three or four 
times as much as private parties interested in 
them have contributed. Besides, some such 
conditions must be imposed in order that the 
schools may reach a high point of efficiency. 
Chartered privileges, however, cannot be in- 
terfered with, and any school that prefers to 
do so, should be allowed to continue its pre- 
sent status, and its present relation to the 
State; but in that case it ought not to ex- 
pect to share in the proposed appropriation. 


THE SUPERINTENDENCY. 


The law establishing the county superin- 
tendency was passed in 1854. ‘The number 
of county superintendents is now sixty-six. 
The law establishing the city superintendency 
was passed in 1867. ‘There are at ‘present 
twenty-six of these officers. In all, with 16,- 
585 schools, 19,305 teachers, and 770,349 
pupils, we have ninety-two superintendents. 
This is exclusive of the city of Philadelphia, 
where the schools have no professional su- 
pervision. 

After an experience of twenty-six years, it 
may be said that the superintendency is a 
permanent feature in our system. It has won 
its way to popular favor by the valuable work 
it has done. The qualifications of the men 
who fill it are sometimes questioned, but no 
sane man at this day would attempt to de- 
stroy the office. The only changes the fu- 
ture will bring are the multiplication of offi- 
cers and a more frequent and closer supervi- 
sion of the schools. 

Our experience in Pennsylvania simply 
adds weight to the uniform experience of all 
other States and countries. No system of 
public schools has ever reached a high state 
of perfection anywhere without having at its 
head a skilled officer, an expert, to direct its 
movements and to give it life. In the very 





nature of the case such a thirg is impossi- 
ble. 

The triennial election of superintendents 
will take place in May next. As the salaries 
of the county superintendents are now fixed 
by law, the conventions of school directors 
that elect them will not be distracted by the 
complex question of man and salary, as here- 
tofore. They have but one thing to do, and 
that is, to find the best man for the place and 
elect him. 

As they soon go out of office, unless re- 
elected, it is not amiss to say that the present 
corps of superintendents is the best qualified 
body of men that ever held the position in 
the State. Their scholarship may be no 
higher than that of the superintendents in 
earlier years, and their zeal no greater; but 
they understand their special work much bet- 
ter, and consequently perform their duties 
more efficiently. The convention of super- 
intendents held at Harrisburg, in April, 1880, 
was, without doubt, the ablest and _profes- 
sionally the most skillful and practical educa- 
tional body that ever met in the State. Their 
proceedings will form a landmark in the on- 
ward movement of our system of public in- 
struction, 


RECOMMENDATIONS IN SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
REPORTS. 

A vast amount of valuable information con- 
cerning the working of our system of public 
instruction, will be found in the reports of 
the county and city superintendents, here- 
with presented. In order to exhibit to the 
Legislature the obstacles which, in their 
minds, lie across the path of progress, I have 
collected below, in a body, the most import- 
ant recommendations proposing changes in 
our school laws which are mentioned in these 
reports. Due weight should be attached to 
them. as the opinions of men occupying a 
favorable position for watching the local 
workings of the system. 

Superintendent Baer, of Berks, recom- 
mends that the length of time for holding the 
teachers’ institutes be increased from one 
week to four or six weeks. 

Superintendents Ryan, of Bradford ; Cham- 
berlain, of Crawford ; Fahnestock, of Perry, 
and Larrabee, of Wayne, recommend that 
school directors be paid for their services. 
Several of them, including Superintendent 
Dixon, of EJk, recommend a reduction in the 
membership of the boards. 

Superintendents Hofford, of Carbon; 
Harvey of Chester; Chamberlain, of Craw- 


‘ford; Smith, of Juniata; Miss Brooks, of 
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Lackawanna; Raesley, of Northampton ; 
Fahnestock, of Perry; Kipp, of Pike; Miss 
Lewis, of Tioga; Larrabee, of Wayne, and 
Bates, of Shamokin borough, recommend the 
passage of a law allowing school boards to 
furnish text-books free to all the pupils in the 
schools of the district. 

Superintendents McQuown, of Clearfield 
and Caughlin, of Luzerne, deprecate the 
evils of irregular attendance at schools and 
absenteeism, and look to the Legislature for 
some means of correcting them. 

Superintendents Snyder, of Columbia; 
Chamberlain, of Crawford; Larrabee, of 
Wayne, and Fahnestack, of Perry, ask 
whether something cannot be done to secure 
the prompt payment of the State appropria- 
tion to the school districts in the future. 

Superintendents Craighead, of Indiana, 
and Fahnestock, of Perry, would like to have 
a uniform State school tax for school purposes, 

Superintendent Shaub, of Lancaster, would 
like to see the whole school law revised, 
especially in respect to ‘‘ county institutes, 
length of school term, branches to be taught, 
attendance, and payment of school warrants.”’ 

Superintendent Dinsmore, of Monroe, 
hopes that a law will be passed lengthening 
the minimum school term to seven months, 
and forbidding a change of text-books more 
frequently than once in nine years. 

Superintendent Buehrle, of Reading, now 
of Lancaster, proposes a periodical school 
census, that the number of children not in 
school, and growing up in ignorance, may be 
ascertained ; and Superintendents Foster, of 
Chester, and Transeau, of Williamsport, 


would have alaw enacted giving school | 


boards more power to deal with truancy and 
absenteeism. 
Quite a number of the superintendents 


argue strongly in favor of a closer local sup- | 


ervision of schools. 

At the convention of superintendents held 
at Harrisburg, in April last, there was general 
concurrence in thinking that further legisla- 


tion is required in the matter of securing a | 


revision and codification of our school laws; 


caring in a more satisfactory way for desti- | 


tute and neglected children; adopting some 
suitable general plan of building and furnish- 
ing school-houses ; authorizing school boards 
to purchase text-books ; modifying the pres- 
ent course of study provided for the schools, 
and empowering boards of directors to ap 
point a district superintendent. Other 
changes in the law were talked of, but on the 
advisability of these there seemed to be en 
tire unanimity. 


LEGISLATION MOST NEEDED. 


The legislation most needed to improve 
our system of schools, is the legislation asked 
for in preceding reports. I, therefore, renew 
my former recommendations on the follow- 
ing points, and respectfully refer to the state- 
ments heretofore made in connection with 
them, for the reasons in detail on which they 
are based. What is said below is mainly 
from the report of 1878: 

1. As to the Revision of our School Laws. 
—The laws relating to schools, as they now 
exist in the statute-books, are a mass of frag- 
ments, without consistency or logical cohe- 
rence. They need codification badly. The 
Legislature should authorize the doing of this 
work without delay. In fact, the working of 
the system is now controlled more by a kind 
of common law than by the laws in the Di- 
gest 

2. As to Furnishing Text-Books without 
Charge to the Pupils in the Public Schools.— 
Boards of school directors are required to 
adopt books for the schools under their care, 
and to see that these and no others are used. 

jut there is some doubt as to whether the 
law now authorizes them to furnish text-books 
to the pupils without charge, as they furnish 
globes, maps, charts, dictionaries. The plan 
of free text-books has so many advantages, 
and has worked so well wherever fairly tried, 
| that I have no hesitation in asking the Legis- 
lature to remove whatever uncertainty there 
may be with reference to the power of school 
boards in the premises. 

3. As to Children out of School.—I! have 
| repeatedly called the attention of the Legis- 
| lature to the fact that nctwithstanding all 

that has been done to remove the evil of ab- 
| senteeism in our schools, large numbers of 
| 








children are growing up among us either 
without any education at all, or with so little 
that no possible good can result from it. The 
danger to our institutions from this source 
| cannot be over-estimated. Ignorance is the 
| worst enemy of republics. No question that 
| will be likely to come before the Legislature 
| can equal this in the importance of its con- 
| sequences upon the future welfare of the 
State, and the happiness of the people. 
Prisons and poor houses are more expensive 
than schools. Any Government that has a 
thick, social under-stratum of the ignorant 
and vicious, will be sorely taxed to pay police 
and soldiers. Schoolmasters will be found 
| far cheaper, and, in the end, far more effec- 
| tive conservators of the peace. The bill con- 
| 





cerning this subject, laid before the Legisla- 
ture at the last session and elsewhere referred 
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to in this report, is thought to provide the | the world, and there the district inspectors 


best practical remedy for this threatening 
evil. 

4. As to Building School. Houses.—Penn- 
sylvania has expended annually for many 
years, between one and two millions of dol- 
lars in building new school-houses ‘These 
houses are erected by boards of school direc- 
tors, who can hardly be supposed to have 
made a study of the art of building struc- 
tures of this character. Asa matter of fact, 
many new school-houses are ill-adapted to 
their purpose, without taste, and badly lighted, 
heated and ventilated. Much better ones 
could be erected for the same money. In- 
deed, it is no exaggeration to say that millions 
of dollars have been thrown away in the State 
for want of more skill in school-house build- 
ing. 

In the most enlightened countries of the 
Old World, the Government employs an 
architect, who prepares the plans for all grades 
of school-houses. ‘These plans are worked 
out with great care, and embody the results 
of the largest experience in this department 
of architecture. All school-houses must be 
built in accordance with them, and hence the 
new school-houses in some parts of Europe 
are very much superior to ours 

One of two things can be done by the 
Legislature ; First, authorize the publication 
of a new work on school architecture, and 
require boards of directors to build their 
school.houses in accordance with some plan 
selected from it; or, second, enact a law 
providing that all plans for the erection of 
school-houses shall be submitted to some com- 
petent authority for approval, before work on 
them be commenced. Either will improve 
our school-houses, and save money for the 
people. 

5. As to Closer Supervision.—Further ob- 
servation, both at home and abroad, confirms 
me in the opinion that close and intelligent 
supervision is the life of a system of schools. 
Nowhere in the whole world has there ever 
been a system that reached a high degree of 
efficiency without it. There is, indeed, but 
one opinion on this subject among those who 
have carefully studied it. 

Our system of supervision in Pennsylvania, 
embracing county, city, and borough super- 
intendents, has accomplished a great amount 
of good in all departments of the work of 
public education ; but in many of the country 
districts it operates at too great a distance 
from the schools, and covers too much ground 
to be effective. Holland has probably the 


most efficient system of school supervision in 





have within their jurisdiction, on an average, 
only forty schools, with five thousand three 
hundred and nineteen pupils and one hundred 
and twenty-two teachers ; and, besides, they 
are greatly aided in their work by their 
superior officers, the provincial inspectors. 
My purpose, however, in bringing the sub- 
ject before the Legislature at this time, is not 
to ask for any radical change in our general 
system of school supervision, but to suggest 
that it might be proper to extend somewhat 
the power already possessed by boards of 
directors in the matter of the appointment of 
local superintendents of schools. The secre- 
tary of a school board can now be appointed 
district superintendent, and given full 
authority to visit the schools. It has been 
held that a qualified person outside of the 
board can be appointed and required to per- 
form similar service within the district. Both 
of these plans have been tried in many dis- 
tricts throughout the State, and wherever the 
right man was selected for the office, with 
marked success. Butthe inspector of schools 
should always be a practical teacher of 
acknowledged skill, and our districts are gen- 
erally too small to give such a person regular 
employment, or to pay him adequately. If 
the Legislature would pass a law giving 
school districts power to combine, with pro- 
per restrictions, for the purposes of supervi- 
sion, local superintendents could be chosen 
from among the teachers, subject to the ap- 
proval of the county superintendent, who 
would in a short time double the efficiency of 
the schools. Such officers, too, in addition 
to their more strictly professional duties, 
could, as agents of the board, hunt up the 
children not in school, look after the school 
property, provide the school supplies, and 
attend to the clerical work of the several 
boards by whom they might be employed. 


CONCLUDING WORDS. 


The recommendations made to the Legis- 
lature in this report, are the result of a very 
extensive experience with the working of 
public school systems in our own State, in 
other parts of the Union, and in the most en- 
lightened countries of the Old World. It is 
hoped they will receive due consideration, 
and eventuate in judicious action. To legis- 
late to make education more general and more 
effective, is to legislate for the promotion of 
the welfare of society and the preservation of 
free institutions. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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SUMMARY OF OUR SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE PAST 
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: Total indebtedness of the school dis- 


YEAR WIA ccd nivinceecues chhasnanees $2,618,495 84 
at oars | Cash in hands of treasurers of school 
Number of school districts in the 2,193 | boards at end of year.......... . $1,425,213 16 
NG, da hta a tol del bine 6 abe aces 5193 
$C ; Pe 18,655 ; 
nr . —— aa : 037 | CHANGES IN THE MOST IMPORTANT ITEMS OF OUR 
a of te re) sire eee 14,560 | SCHOOL STATISTICS, AS COMPARED WITH 
Number of school directors........ 500 | whese 
j LAST YEAR. 
Number of superintendents........ 2 | nti 
Number of male teachers.......... 9,732 | Increase in number of districts..... 24 
Number of female teachers........ 11,643 | Increase in number of schools,..... 269 
Average salary of male teachers per | Increase in number of graded schools, 232 
month P $32 36) Increase in numberof school direct- 
p OPP eee 7 - 
Average salary of female teachers per | OTS eee eeeereeeeeees ome rece 

a Ve o> Pane ore Hn ees © $28 42 | Increase in number of male teachers, 125 
Average length of school term, in Increase in number of female teach- 

OI oan oh ivca co one 0 sie civ 00 01010 6 07 | ee fetes t cence eee eeeeeees 40 
Number of pupils........... ietuine 937,310 | Decrease in the average salary of pte 
Average number of pupils ........ 601,627 male teachers per month ........ $1 2 
Percentage of attendance upon the | Decrease in the average salary of fe- 

whole number registered........ .77.| male teachers per month...... ee $1 27 

Lead . , : 
Average cost of tuition per month, | Decrease in school term in months.. Ut 

for cach pupil... .cccceccccccces 75 cents. | Increase in number of pupils. ..... 1,570 
Cost of tuition for the year......... $4,510,196 87 | Increase in average number of pupils 
Cost of building, purchasing, and ; in attendant Coc eeecscceeereeees ; vgs 

renting school-houses........... $952,695 08 | Decrease in cost of tuition......... $95,759 7 
Cost of fuel, contingencies, debt, and Decrease in cost of building, pur- : ‘ 

GmAOORE DANE. wo cccicccsaccecss $1,906,789 86; chasing, and renting school-houses. $78,435 57 
Total cost for tuition, building, fuel, Decrease in c rst of fuel, contingen- : ak 

and contingencies..........+.+: $7,369,681 81 cies, debt, and interest paid...... $91,879 
Total cost, including expenditures of Decrease in cost of expenditures of . 

PS 0 50. asked evaeeesesiices $7,482,577 75 git RIN. nas seu emckeapaesds ® $265,209 29 
Total State appropriation.......... $1,000,000 00 ! Increase in estimated value of school 
otal State < J in 1,000 sae a 
Estimated value of school property,. $25,467,097 00 PLOPETY . ce sa cccocccncesceceens $1,403,959 25 





BOOK NOTICES 


VIGNETTES OF TRAVEL. Some Comparative Sketches 
in England and Italy. By W.W. Nevin. Phila- 
delphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1881. 


! 
! 


The author of this book is the son of Dr. John W. | 


Nevin, D. D., graduated at Franklin and Marshall 
College, studied law, served in the army, was con- 
nected with several newspapers, and finally became 
editor-in-chief of the Press, Philadelphia. From a | 
boy he was a great reader, and became in his early 
manhood a gentleman of fine social and literary cul. 
ture. For some years at the head of a great news 
paper, he was led to make a special study of the 
political institutions of our own and other countries. | 
Thus prepared, scholarly, accustomed to the best } 
society at home, well versed in the history of the 
lands he was about to visit, he spent parts of the years 
1879 and 1880 in Europe, mostly in England and 
Italy, and this book is the result. Capt. Nevin is 
not an ordinary traveler, who merely sees things and 
describes what he sees, but the objects he visits be- 
come at once a study, and he engages in the work of 
deciphering their meaning, their history, their rela- 
tion to the past and present; or, as he himself ex- 
presses it, his “sketches are mainly in the direction 
of comparative studies of social and political life in 
other countries.” The “ Vignettes of Travel” is 
therefore a book which any cultured person may read | 


with profit; but it will be read with more profit by 
those who have previously made themselves ac- 
quainted with other descriptive works covering the 
same ground, and none will enjoy it so much as 
those who have traveled in the same countries, and 
are personally familiar with the same sights and 
scenes. To the writer the book has been a delight, 
awakening old memories, renewing past trains of 
reflection, and suggesting new ideas and conclusions. 
It ought to go into many hands, and it would be 
specially in place in a teacher’s library. w. 

Our LitrLe Ones. A Monthly Magazine, Pub- 

lished by the Russell Publishing Co., George A. 

Smith & Co., Managers, 149 A Tremont St., Bos- 

ton. Terms (in advance), $1.50 per year. 

We heartily welcome this delightful addition to 
juvenile literature, It will gladden the heart of any 
child old enough to look at and enjoy its beautiful 
pictures, and be numbered among the choicest pos- 
sessions of those who can understand, as a very lit- 
tle child can, the varied and interesting reading 
matter with which it is filled. The magazine is all 
that the publishers claim for it. The paper is fine, 
type large, and general make-up first-class, It can- 
not fail to brighten every home into which it is in- 
troduced. Already we have heard of little two-year- 


olds enthusiastic over the December number, 4 .W. 
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LipPINCOTT’s GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. -— A 
Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical 
Dictionary of the World, containing Notices of 
over One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand 
Places. New Edition, thoroughly Revised, Re- 
written, and greatly Enlarged by a Number of 
Able Collaborators. Pp.: 2478. Philadelphia: 
F. B. Lippincott & Co. 

With our unexampled facilities for travel, and 
with the doings of the world each day set forth 
more or less briefly in ten thousand ‘newspapers, the 
man of average intelligence feels himself rather a 
citizen of the world than resident in a locality of 
limited extent. ‘“ The ends of the earth” are brought 
within almost an hour’s distance. As the astronomer 
talks of “light years” in speaking of the distance of 
fixed stars, so we now talk of distances on the earth, 
not in miles, but in minutes, or hours, or days—so 
many minutes from Philadelphia to New York, so 
many hours to Chicago or St. Louis, so many days 
to San Francisco, to London, or to Paris. And with 
this rapid transit, bringing distant places near, and 
broadening our horizon until it takes in the whole 
known world, the necessity for such a Geographical 
Dictionary as Lippincott’s Gazetteer is simply imper- 
ative. This great work has recently been revised 
and largely re-written, so that the new edition is 
brought as nearly as possible “up with the times.” 
Its range is from the post-village to the metropolis, 
and from the township to the empire. The arrange- 
ment of the book is excellent, and in the variety and 
fullness of its information, it has many surprises for 
him who turns toit in frequent reference. Its facts and 
figures have been gathered from all available sources, 
American and foreign. The description of a coun- 
try as given here includes not only the leading feat- 
ures of its physical geography, as rivers, mountains, 
mineral wealth, soil and productions, climate, etc., 
but also its government, history, religious denomina. 
tions, status of education, together with the statistics 
of its important industrial interests, as manufactures, 
agriculture, fisheries, etc. Attention is given promi- 
nently to the matter of accent and pronunciation 
throughout the work. The place for Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer in the school and in the library is by the 
side of the Quarto Dictionary. 


How to EDUCATE THE FEELINGS OR AFFECTIONS. 
By Charles Bray. Edited, with Notes and Iilus- 
trations, from the Third London Edition, by Nel- 
son Sizer. r2mo. Price, $1.50. New York: S. 
R. Wells & Co. 


No subject to-day is of greater importance to our 
people than the cultivation of the feelings, from which 
character and happiness spring. The world has 
studied and labored in the direction of intellectual 
culture, and great advancement has hippily been made 
in this field , but the systematic and properly directed 
culture and regulation of the propensities has received 
too little attention, because the public mind has not 
understood this part of human nature in such a sense 
as to be able to educate and regulate it. An ounce 
of prevention in the field of human depravity is worth 

“a ton of cure in the line of imprisonment, stripes, and 
the halter, inflicted upon the wrong-doers. If we can 
educate the passions and propensities so as to make 
them subservient to moral and social law, we have 
worked toward the disuse of jails, prisons, and the 
gallows, and prevented the great and sad waste of 
human life, hope and happiness, which is so conspic- 
uous in our day. The virtuous portion of the people 


must bear the expenses of crime—the thefts and for- 
geries are a tax on virtuous industry; and then all the 
cost of police, courts, jails and prisons are a burden to 
be borne by the law-abiding part of mankind. For 
the good of those who may be saved to virtue, as well 
as of the virtuous, the feelings. ought to be educated 
and brought into obedience to law and morality. To 
promote such ends this book is put forth, And as it 
is a discussion of the subject on a sound practical basis, 
it deserves the careful examination of all who would 
have a better condition of affairs in general society. 


IsirTLE CLAssics. VoL. xvii: NATURE. VOL. XVIII: 
HumMANItTy, L£dited by Rossiter Fohnson. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp.: 231 and 264. 
The editor gathers here from the rich field of liter- 

ature the choicest things in the way of short stories and 

sketches. No writer can be at his best always or 
often, but it is his best that gives him reputation ; and 
the library that should contain only the choicest work 
of the tvorld’s favorite authors need not be very large. 

This series of Little Classics merits the name it bears, 

for as a literary “taster’’ its editor stands at the head 

of his profession. The selections presented are all 
complete, and each is a fine specimen of English lit- 
erature. No series of books that we know of is more 

desirable as a gift for an intelligent friend, or for a 

growing boy or girl of active fancy, who is making 

acquaintance with authors in the great world of liter- 
ture. The volume before us, entitled Mature, con- 
tains: A-Hunting of the Deer, by Warner; Dogs, 

by Hamerton; In the Hemlocks, by Burroughs; A 

Winter Walk, by Thoreau; Buds and Bird Voices, 

by Hawthorne; The Fens, by Chas. Kingsley; Ascent 

of the Matterhorn, by Whymper; Ascent of Mount 

Tyndall, by King; and The Firmament, by Ruskin, 

In that entitled Humanity, we have Chumming with 

a Savage, by Stoddard; Doctor Marigold, by Dick- 

ens; A Brace of Boys, by Ludlow; George the 

Third, by Thackeray ; Juliet, by Anne Jameson; and 

last of all a paper by Mallock, of itself worth the cost 

of the book, “Is Life Worth Living ?”’ 


THE OrTHoEPIst. A Pronouncing. Manual. By 
Alfred Ayres. Pp.: 201. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 

This handy little book contains about three thou- 
sand, five hundred words that are frequently mispro- 
nounced, among them a considerable number of the 
names of foreign authors, artists, and others of whom 
mention is often made in books and in the newspa- 
pers. It is designed for those who would make their 
practice in speaking English conform to the best 
usage. So common a thing is it even among edu- 
cated people to mispronounce words, that there are a 
few, if indeed there be any, who would not find here 
“something to learn.”’ The book is issued in hand- 
some binding, with red edges, and of a size convenient 
for the pocket. 


REFERENCE ALPHABET of Homographic Signs for the 
Sounds of Speech. Phonetic Depot, Tyrone, Pa. 
Electric Print, tinted, 5 cents. 

This gives the same gamut-like classification of the 
sounds as in the Manual of Dicteé, by the same author, 
of which a new edition has lately been published. 
But there are more illustrations, and more explana- + 
tions of their use in voice-culture, It will render even 
a good teacher better, to make a short study of the 
simple ‘three-door’ theory and illustration of the 
production of speech sounds given on these four 
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THE music of church bells has become a matter of 
poetry. I remember, though somewhat imperfectly, | 
a touching story connected with the church bells of | 
a town in Italy, which had become famous all over 
Europe for their peculiar solemnity and sweetness. 
They were made by a young Italian artisan, and were 
his heart’s pride. During the war, the place was | 
sacked, and the bells carried off, no one knew whith- 
er. After the tumult was over, the poor fellow re- 
turned to his work; but it had been the solace of his 


life to wander about at evening, and listen to the chime 


|of his bells; and he grew dispirited and sick, and 


pined for them till he could no longer bear it, and 
left his home, determined to hear them once again 
before he died. He went from land to land, stopping 


| in every village, till the hope that alone sustained him 


began to falter, and he knew, at last, that he was dy- 
ing, He lay, one evening, in a boat that was slowly 
floating down the Rhine, almost insensible, and scarce 
expecting to see the sun rise again, that was now set- 
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ting gloriously over the vine-covered hills of Germany. | 
Presently, the vesper bells of a distant village began 
to ring, and as the chimes stole faintly over the river 
with the evening breeze, he started from his lethargy. 
He was not mistaken, It was the deep, solemn, heav- 
enly music of his own bells; and the sounds that he 
had been thirsting for years to hear, were melting 
over the water. He leaned from the boat, with his 


ear close to the calm surface of the river, and listened. 
They rung out their hymn, and ceased ; and he still 


lay motionless in his painful posture. His — 
spoke to him, but he gave no answer; his spirit, in * 
the glad requiem of ‘the beloved bells, had followed 
the last sound of the vesper chime,— Widdis, 

Harmonious words render ordinary ideas accept- 
able; less ordinary, pleasant; novel and ingenious 
ones, delightful, As pictures and statues, and living 
beauty too, show better by music-light, so is poetry 
irradiated, vivified, glorified, and raised into immor- 
tal life by the influence of harmony.— Landor. 


